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CHAPTER I 

i 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROBLEM 



INTRODUCTION " % 



It has been demonstrated that pupils can and do learn from audiovisual 
materials. (Davies , 1971) Teachers can teach with them, without them 
or in concert with them. But, whajt about teachers, in training? Do they 

have ready access to sufficient' quantities of learning resources? What 

-/■ J ~ ' * ' . 

factors are present in their decision to use or hot to use media to pro- \ 

mote the achievement of their learning objectives? If media are used, 

what purposes do they serve? Or, are student teachers so bound up in 

the logistics, of beginning to teach that their use of media takes a^very 

low priority? : Does it add yet another increment of difficulty? 



"The pull of the future has always been slowed by the drag of the past, 
and whenever something hew or unfamiliar appears on thev scene there is 
an all too human tendency to close' all the shutters except little ones 
through which we f can see * the things we want to see." (Knowl ton & Hawes , 

1962 , p. 14 7») However, as books on the history of education universally 

> '» 

document , ' j us t there will be resistance to change in the c las sroom , 

there will be a gradual acceptance of what- proves to be valuable. 



In order to determine what new teachers have found to be of value ih 
^regard to the use of media to fur-tfier their own educational outcomes, 
this inves tigation examines how student teachers ha;ve made use of media 



1Q 



in the completion of their field- experience requirements for teacher 
certification. 



This study of student- teacher media utilization was seen to be of im- 
portance for two reasons.. Firsts student teachers are products /ol an 

S - ,: 

educational system which has influenced , their thoughts and actions from 

the time they entered School as students to the day they enter school as 

i 

student teachers." Because student teachers are c losely supervised in an 
evaluation setting, the" probability that they will tend to use thosa 
things from their own education which they have found to be of value 
will be high.* Second ly , upon the successful completion of certification 
requirements, whatever they believe to be true will^ i\i a,l^ likelihood, 
be used to support their, case and,, on the -assumption thgt they will be 
successful, perpetuate the systejn. ' 

These assumptions are supported by a major study recently completed by 
Goodlad (1983) in which his research team gathered data from 1350 teach- 
ers located in. schools inf all fif ty s ta tes . While they were' able to 
point out differences in the schools represented in the study, their 
cone lus ion regard ing teacher's > \and the ir methods of teaching was tha t 
"Teachers ,teach as. they were taught. They employ the' techniques- and 
material modeled during the sixteen or more years they were students iii 
schools. Relatively late in this learning through modeling, they ex- 
perience a modicum of professional preparation to teach^ -- presented 
largely in the same telling mode to which^ they had become accustomed." 
(Goodlad, 1983, p. 469) ■ ... 



■__ .... . 1 i ^ * - 

the observation of teaching by stadent teachers, theif , is a UsVful re- 
search; strategy because it can be used to mirror what has 1 occurred in 
the- past and ref lec t on wha t" will likely * occur in the near futures 



BACKGROUND TO THE PROBLEM 

Teacher activity Tria^ be divided M.rito two main categories:" teachers -Who 
operate as managers of learning resources and teacheTs who operate as 
the sole learning resource. (Davies, 1971)^ In the former case, 'the 
teacher tends to be skilled in the use of educational technology. In 
the latter case, the teacher tends to .ignore "educational technology, Ih 
other words, they feel that they themselves can v f acili tate learning bet-' 

ter, than a film, an audio tape, a record:; or, indeed a . textbook , a 

----- ' w ' * ... . 

; guide, a .colleague or a community resource. ; 

Somewhere in between the two :ends of the spectrum are teachers who use 
audiovisual materials primarily for group presen ta tiohs , without regard 
for individual differences in the learner's ability to learn. Tradi- * 
tionaliy^ many teachers have used motion picture films in this manner 
because films and other media have been' regarded as aids to teaching 
rather than 'as self-contained , individualized means of instruction. 

Moldstad (1974) and Saettler (1979) point out that research results have- 
demonstrated that significantly greater learning often occurs when. media, 
are integrated into traditional instructional programs , that the learn- 
ing time fo^r studentsmay be reduced, and that instructional fbrmats^ 
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which utilize media are of ten. preferred by students; Complementary %6 9 
and frequently necessary for the support of media utilization, teachers 
in the school may have some special interest or talent in. the production 
of instructional media and the administration of instructional learning 
resources- . " 

* 

One assumption inherent in the M aids ,, -to-instruction approach is that 
the teacher who uses audiovisual 'media will be a -better or more effec- 
tive teacher. However, very often the "perceptions of good teaching 
[ ar/e ] a direct function of the judges' value system.. And judges do not 
always agree." (Brown, 1975, p. 10) For example, it could be argued 
that researchers in the field of educational technology who have a back- 
ground in educational psychology- favoring the behavioris ts 1 s point of 
view would tend to look for the type of teacher behaviors that are sys- 
tematically arid causally related to student achievement arid motivation . 



Similar ly ,. researchers, wi th a background in personality psychology would 
seek to identify- teacher personality types that are highly correlated 1 
with measures of teacher effectiveness. Further, researchers favoring^ 
,the aptitude- treatment-interactiort* perspective would try to identify arid 
design ^different types of instructional . treatments to be delivered ;by 
teachers so that, in order to maximize the ef f ec tiveness of the teacher , 
the ins true tion may take advantage of the differing .learning capabil- 
ities of the learner. 

In each of these examples , the' Common denominator is the. us-e of rn-ediaV ■ 

__\_ _ _ _ " 

Gage (1978) , in his recent publication entitled ^he Scientific Basi. 



the Art of Teaching , states that "anyone who wants to improve the ef- 
fect of teacher behavior bh student achievement or attitude should help 
teachers to behave in iftp ways exemplified ' by the levels of the inde- 
pendent variable that yield the most desirable values of student ; 
achievement and attitude." (Gage, 1978, p. 85) " " 

• • .. ■ ; ■ . : . . • . .. : .v 

However, brie problem ( s ti 1 1 remains . If the value system of the observer' 



were riot congruent wijth the value system of the teacher, a different 
perception, of what has cons ti'tu ted good .teaching (not to mention the 
appropriateness of independent variables) would result. The context or 
behavior setting in which teachers carry out their duties can be very 
influential on their decision making processes because of the degree of 
interaction between the setting and the participants operating in that ^ 
particular behavior setting. ■ (Barker) 1968) 

The present review of the literature pertaining to the use of media by 
teachers has identified a major difference between pedagogical theory 
and classroom practice. The prescriptive li terature , based largely on 
thie - results of empirical studies, ou tlines the benefits, attributable to 
the use of me^dia; but, the 'descriptive literature, based largely on the 
results of surveys and: questionnaires, reveals one almost universal 
theme: media' are seldom used:': However,, even though there were per- 
sis tent reports of the under-uti ii za ti on of media, no standard of v/hat^: 

. ' • _. . . _ )_____ ____ _ . . 

cons ti tuted adequate or acceptable use of media in the c lassroom could 
be located . 



Responses to questionnaires or surveys frequently reflect a respondent's 

. v ... J * * i 

sense of appropriate or expected behavior. "The most common method used 

" • _ _ V 

to overcome these difficulties of artifact is studying the phenomenon 

'naturalis tically and unobtrusively. 11 (Wilson, 1977, p. 248) Because it 
can be shown that schools can exert many powerful forces on a respond- 
ent 1 s behavior, an ecological approach employing participant observation 
methodoLogy was, selected in order to combat, or at least reduce, this 
potential source of artifact. 

The decision to use participant observation to gather data for this 
study presented its own set of problems in being able to accumulate a 
sufficient quantity of data upon which to base cone lusions . This bar- 
rier was overcome by the decision to use : s tudent- teacher lesson plans as 
a preservable source of data. The lesson plans, the- observation of les- 
sons taught by the student teachers, the required discussion of these 
lessons with the student teachers during the normal course of student 
teacher supervision activities, and pos tprac tieum interviews could then 
be used to monitor the use oj^ media by student teachers in their class- 
rooms. 

Through the use of preservable lesson plan records the power of the par- 
ticipant observation process could be. extended; because , while by design 
£be focus of the postconference discussion would always be on the lesson 
and its presentation , the use of ribri- textbook instruc tional resources 
could be unobtrusively monitored as a naturally occurring event. Par- 

15 



ticipant observation then served- as a mechanism to confirm or deny the 
accuracy of the student teachers- planned use of media with their actual 

_^ _..'..„:..... ... ' v.r ..] .. . ....... ... . ..... . .... 

use of media with respect to the type of medium used* and the objective 



that the medium was intended to achieve./ 



Another source of data was the use of. s±udjent teacher interviews.* Dur- 
ing the last visit with each student teacher^ after all; final docu- . 

__ - ~_~ • 

men ta tion re levant to the eva lua tion process had been comple ted and 

s'igried by the supervis irig teacher, the princ ipal arid the irives tigatdr , 
an interview was conducted with each student teacher. The purpose of 
the interview wa^^t^ gather information directly from the student teach- 
ers about their views on * the use of media and the reasons why they had 
made their respective choices during the coutse of their student- 
teaching activity. Data from this' interview was used to verify the 
accuracy of the data as it had* appeared in their cumulated lesson plan 
records.- 



DELIMITATION OF THE STUDY 



For purposes of this study, cons ideration of teacher behavior has been 
restricted to the student teachers 1 utilization of media in their class- 
rooms during the tenure of their practice teaching assignments required 
for teacher certification. : 



Secondly, instructional media h&ve been defined so as to include. all t 

V 

potential learning resources, the whole of Dale's (1969) continuum, that 
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• " \ \ 8 

are usable in a classroom except textbooks ^ workbooks and chalkboards , 

\ 

which have been excluded from the 7 list because of their pervasiveness 
within virtually; every classrbbm environment; The following list con- ^ 
tains the classification scheme used and examples of , media .that would 
fall within that category*:, print materials include nonprojected media 
such as flat pictures' and ^duplicated handouts; reaiia, models and 
globes; person, an individual hot employed by the local school; audio, 
tapes and records or radio; still/silent,' projected slides or filmstrips 
and overhead transparencies; stilt/audio, sound filmstrips and slide- 
sets; motion/silent, television picture with tSe sound tifr-necj off or a 
silent 8 mm. film; motion/audio, television program with s blind or a 16 
mm. sound motion picture; computer, terminal cprinec ted to a\mairiframe or 



stand alone mini or microcomputer. 

Third, the independent variables selected for consideration in this 
study are what ;Dunkin and Biddle (197Q have described as context var- 
iables. According to the logic of the descr iptive-corr e la tional -ex- 



perimental loop paradigm of Rosenshine and Furst (1973) , and because 
this study is the first stage in that parad^grn^ '^the independent var^ ;; \ 
iables are in fact classification variables; that is, subjects (or fac- 
tors) classified according to a characteristic which was present prior 
to the conduct of the experiment (or observation) and did not result 
from, the manipulations of the investigator." (Ferguson, 1976, p. 220) 



Fourth, to facilitate counting the frequency of occurrence of media uti- 
lization arid to make recording the factors leading up to the decision to 
use or riot to use media more manageable, the unit of analysis was the 
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lesson. A lesson has been defined as a self-contained period of tij 
which a sjtudent teacher interacts with one or more learners. 

* r 

* ' .: ' ;. 

... ........ . . . .. . . _ " . : 

Fifth, because the method of investigation for this study was of an eth 

_ -v __ . ..... ... 1 

nographic design, multiple sources of data are required. The sources 



chosen were: a survey to list, the background characteristics of the 
student teachers, a survey to determine , the availability of learning 
resources housed in local school learning resource centers, and a tog ^ 
book in which the details of the student teacher's lesson, plans were 
recorded . - ' * 

Sixth , data were collected from 19 student teachers enrolled in ele- 
mentary and secondary teacher education programs at the University of 

- i _. _ ___ _ i _ __ 

Saskatchewan during the fall of 1981> while they were completing their 

field experience requirements for teacher certification in that pro- 
vince. Each student teacher taught from 115 to 356 lessons which -made I 
total of 4042 lessons available for analysis . The data and its inter- 
pretation are therefore limited to that particular school setting in 
that* particular geographic location. 



Finally, the review of the literature did not reveal any previous stud- 
ies relating directly to the student teacher's actual use of media in 
the. classroom. Therefore , for guidance in research design and meth- 
odology,, it was necessary tp revert to the literature available on the 
certified" classroom teacher 1 !! use of media.' . 




IS 



; SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

V;ery little well-documented information is available on teacher planning 
activity, let alone s\tuderit teajcher planning actiyity. the study of 
planning activity is important -because it allows researchers to deter- 
mine some of the factors 'affecting the "real world" use of instructional 
resources by the s tuderit teacher. The determination of what these f ac-:- 
tors are and how they affect' the dec is ion-making process would be useful 

V . • 

.»"■-■ 1 ■ 

to teacher educators in \teacher education course design and course 
revision. 



Secondly, large, budgets aire expended annually On school resource centers 

and the providing of that facility with software, hardware, and per- 

...... • / . . 

sonnel. In addition, student teachers have frequently expended time* 

energy and money to complete media preparation 'coars,eworfc daring their 

teacher- training program. In the past, many. innovative ways have been 



proposed for. n^w^s trategies^of using educational me/clia, but as pointed 
out previously^ unless thesp iniioya tions are ref lec ted J in" ac tual class- 
room settings, change .in. teaching ^prabtices has not been effected.. x ; 



Third , the influence of high 'technology is becoming more prominent in 
bur society. It consistently touches almost 'everyone's daily 'lifev . 
With the advent of the microcomputer, it has be en ^'suggested tHat this^. 
influence will be eVeri more prominent .* :HbweVer, ' if student teachers are 
v V/ of current, technology in their classrooms, what are 
they like Ly to do with the more complete f orms of technology? . -Xfi'e im- 
plications for-ethe. training of teachers' are obvious. If student t^eacl*-^. 



. ' 11 

ers are not favorably disposed toward utilizing media during tijfeir terms 
of student teaching, then it is unlikely that upon certification their 
disposition toward media will immediately and dramatically change. 

" : • ' ... ../-" . 

Fina 1,1 y , » pupi Is can and do learn via media. If this resource is not 
being utilized by teachers as part of their repertoire of teaching 
skills* an effective teaching tool is not being used. - Because\it is hot 
being used^ the learner cannot take advantage of its attributes. 



In summary, it has been argued that the study of teaching by student 
teachers can be an a p v pr op r i a tb&~ s ourc e ^o f information on the current 
state of the use of media in elementary and secondary school classrooms . 

'• - - - • ... > .:. 

Secondly, by trying to understand the factors which promote the use of 



media J the probable use of technology in the classroom can be projected 
into the near future. To achieve this goal, a research design which 



employed participant observation was -selected. the use of this par- 
ticular approach allowed student teacher media utilization intents to be 
compared with lesson delivery outcomes. Through this process , the type 
and frequency of actual media utilization could be moni tdred exclusive 
of potentiajf contamination from the s tudent . teacher 1 s preconceived per- 
ceptions of .expected behavior in the classroom. 



STATEMENT OF^PURPOSE 



...... ' V . - • : • ■ ■ b ■ 

Trie central\purp^se of this study was "to determine what type of non- 
textbook learning resources s tudent teachers ha" ve .used , how they have 
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used these resources to achieve their pedagogical intents and what fac- 
tors, have influenced their rejection or choice of riontextbook learning 
resources, during the completion of their field experience requirements 
for teacher certification in the province of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
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y. 
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CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

INTRODUCTION 



• Teacher arid student teacher plans for teaching represent the distilled 
essence, in observable form, of teacher judgment and decision making. 
In a psychological context, teacher judgment arid decision making is made 
up of the individual's implicit theories , beliefs and values about 
teaching and learning. (Clark arid Yinger, 1979a) Every plan contains 
some form of. statement of a goal or objective". "Behind every objective, 
there are implicit values, underlying assumptions . These need to be 
made clear and to be: brought out into the open, otherwise we operate at 
a purely instinctive level," (Davies , 1976, p. 28) 

With in an ecological context, then, the lesson plan will reflect rel- 
evant factors such as the resources to be used, the external circum- 
stances, or administrative requirements that limit, facilitate and shape 
teacher thought arid action. (Clark arid Yinger, 1979a) In other words, 
a reasonably good approximation of what student teachers will do in the 
classroom cati be obtained by determining, from their lesson plans, those 
things that student teachers prefer to do, or feel should be done be- 
cause "much of teaching i,s presumed to be coping behavior bri the part of 
the teacher." (Dunkin and Biddle, 1974, p. 412) 



ERLC 
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. ... r/ \ f / - 

This chapter has beer^organized as follows. The s firsi section outlines 
the , theoretical basis for this investigation. The second section, ex- 
plores the apparent discrepancy between the prescription for media , iitx^ 

• * _ ". .. .. • ... _• _ 

lization in the c lass room and the descriptionof actual classroom prac- 

tice. The methods of investigation employed .by these studies and a sum- 
mary, of their findings have been included. Attention has been drawn to/ 
reports that have suggested pb ten t ia 1 reasons for the under-u ti lization 
of media by classroom teachers. The, third section presents a descrip- 
- tidh and critique of ethnographic research methodology. Finally, this 
review ends by suggesting that the study of student teacher' planning : - 
would be ah appropriate way to' gather, data on the utilization of non- 
textbook learning resources in the c lass room. ; 



^ THEORETICAL BACKGROUND • . 

Bruner (1966) has conceptualized a theory of teaching as a set of rules 
governing the most efficient way to engender knowledge, a skill or* an 
attitude in the learner. This point of view is important because it ' 
allows a theory of teaching to be differentia ted from a theory of learn- 
ing. In Bruner 1 s view, a theory of teaching can , be thought of as pre- 
scriptive and normative in nature/ Further, teaching can be regarded ^s 
an independent variable, ,As such,_ teaching per se* is a condition th^t 
can be manipulated arid controlled by the teacher. 

According to Bruner, if 'the end purpose-^! a textbook, lesson plan, unit 
of instruction, program or conversation is didactic in nature, then the 



issues of predisposition, structure, sequence and reinforcement must be 
considered in the light of the characteristics of the learner. In other 
words, in order to derive maximimum benefit from the teaching setting, 
the event must be carefully planned by the teacher. ; - 



From an ins true tional techno log is t 1 s point of view, inquiry into the 
process of planning is important .because it offers a Window .into the 
pedagogical ideals of the teacher and forges a link between research on 
curriculum design and research'on teacher behavior. In this way^ ediic- 
-a tiona 1 technology can itself "be used to strengthen* the bridge between,, 

■ ■ - =" . .. - - . . ' >. : U ■ 

educational theory and, educational practice. $ 



However, in actual practice, it would be regarded as an unusual sit-. 

_ . _ . * _. • ., _ . / 

nation if individual teachers were totally able to follow their own ped- 
agogical ideals exclusive of any cpnstratnts. The context (behavior*'' 
siting) in which they carry out their, duties will frequently be very . 



influential in their decision-oriaking processes .* "The behavior setting 
is a* central concept in, Barker's theory of ecological psycho logy 11 
(Mobs, 1976, p. • 213) * ~; " ; " *j 



N *. The* beshavibr setting was defined £y Barker (1968) as including hot only 
the environment in whifch action. and reaction occur , but also the behav- 



,ior of groups* of individuals and particular individuals in that environ* 

h ■ • •• • \ 

ment. For example, when w^e go to a basket ball game f shop for grocer- 
ies, or a.ttend. school , we are participants in% behavior setting as 
Barker (1968) defined it; '* - ; 
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. According ' to Barker (1968) * behavior settings have two essential attri^ 
r butes-. Firsts there are one i* or more standing patterns of behavior* hot 
just of individuals but of. the participants eh masse , associated with 
every behavior setting. In addition the behavior patterns are hot <ie- 
. pendent on ^ specific group of participants in a behavior setting during 
a specific time period. Consider, for example, the reactions of the 
home team supporters at a popular sporting event, a worship service in a 

church or a fifth grade cl^ss in a school classroom* The overall behav- 

£ ■ - - ** * 

>-idr patterns are for the most part quite predictable. However, as 
Barker (1968) pointed out, while behavior settings require conformity of 

\ their inhabitants, they do not necessarily require uniformity of indi- 
vidual behavior. (Barker, 1968) 

A second characteristic of behavior settings is, that they include both 
the man-made and the naturally occurring environment. _ Although, for 
example, the hills, streams, bdildijigs , streets, rooms and chairs exist* 
independently of the standing pattern of behavior in a setting , these 
comprise^- fcne physical milieu that surrounds or envelopes whatever be- 
havior patterns exist in the behavior setting.. 

■ ' ' fc 

; $ji:eri viewed in this context, it can be seen that the behavior setting is 

a naturally occurring entity that has physical, behavioral and temporal^ 

properties - As ; such, .behavior settings are influential in the behavior 

of the participants. This phenomenon has been referred to as bchav- 

w •••• ; 

xor/cnvironmen t congruence", ckcr, 1972) -The most important point to 

be made here is that it is not only just the settings tfiat affect people 
or the* people that affect settings, i't is the continual state of inter- 



action between the people in a setting and aspects of the setting itself 
that produce a stable* and patterned, state of affairs. Therefore, M ir 
we know something about the motives and cognitive processes, of the peb- ° 
pie in a setting, their perception of the ' input of the setting, and the. 
product from the interaction, we may be able to predict some of theT more 
common behaviors in the setting. 11 (Walsh, .1973, p. 35) ; 

The study of student teacher lesson planning, in an ecological context, 

■' - ■ " ■ * V 

presents a unique opportunity to explore some of the factors influencing 

: v ' f . ■ . ' ' ' 

the utilization of media in a behavior setting . Lesson plans, reflect'' 

the resources to be used and external contingencies af fee ting the lesson 
that is to be taught. By their very nature, student teacher, lesson 
plans schematically define.and record the elements df the behavior set- 
ting. ••; i . ; ' 



. ' -± t . l • • 

^Generally, studies of student teacher planning have focused on' concerns 

such as the congruence, between student teacher intents and learner, ou . 

comes or the appropriate procedures ,f or observing this -process . (Norris^* 

arid Mclntyre , 1979 ) Similarly, studies of teacher planning have riot ' 

themselves been very revealing with respect to factors that affec.t a 

certified teacher's utilization of 1 earn trig resources. . 



THE PRESCRIPTIVE Ml 

r. , ■ . . . '■. ■* * 

Guldel i.ncs , principles, lists of -ideas and prescriptions for the uti 
lizatlbri of media in the classroom abound. An examination of ;weil 



textbooks in the field, such as those written by Geriach and Ely (1971), 
Ericksotf and Curl (1975) , or Brown, Lewis and. Harcleroad (1977), il- 
lustrates this . point very clearly ; 




For example, .in the introduction to their book, Geriach and Ely (1971) 

* ' • • " "\ ' »" -X « r 

present their rationale for writing the book.' "The, basic premise behind 

the* writing of this book is that media can be selected best and used 

most creatively when they are chosen on the basis of their potential for 

implementing specific bbj ec tives . Unless objectives are c 1 early defined 

firsts selection of media is a chance matter. Unless objectives are 

related to the larger conge p t. of instructional design they stand alone. 

We are thlis calling for. a systematic design of instruction with clearly 

stated objectives and a selection of media* based on thfeir potential form 

implementing those objectives." (Geriach and Ely, 1971, p. 2) 1 

Erickson and eurl (1972) answer the 4 question, "How does audiovisual 
technology help the teacher?", by stating tha*t, "Audiovi sual technology 
refers to "the systematic use of a particular category o£ instructional 
materials;-* We say that these materials^ or media may play seven basic 
roles in helping teachers to arrange moire -effective environments for 
learning . '.This help from media ^ however , is not automatic. This help 
accrues -to thbsfe teachers who dre competent and creative, and who have 

at their disposal reasonably effective, local resources and services." 

. _ . ■ . _ _• _ •_ • . • 

(Erickson and Curl, 1972, p- l5) 

. - - ' : ■ ■ V . ~ • * 

Finally, Brown, Lewis and Harcleroad (1977) in the ^introduction to their 
book s ta te , "In terms of learning , optimum results in any ins true tiona 1 
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program are attained by using various learning activities arid appro- 



priate media selected arid arranged in interrelationships by a systematic 
procedure. The cluster >bf four opening chapters of the 'book .specifies ^ 
bo th the rat ion ale arid means for "such iris true t ibria 1 d eve lop merit. " 
(Brown, Lewis and iiarcleroad , 1977 , p. ix)* 

Media utilization in this context may be referred to by what Davie s 
(1971, p. 112) has called "mediating ijiedia". Media are seen to be as 
, necessary -in facilitating a learner's knowledge or understanding of a 
phenomenon as a teacher's voice or chalkboard illustration. Once it has 

served its purpose, the media may be discarded. "Thus,, the primary role 

■__ _ _ ______ _ s~ 

of the teacher in actualizing the educational potential of the media rs 

to help sharpen and enrich the responses that students make to them." 

«' .*• i 
(Ax?ns tine , 1979, p. 141) The behavioral roots of this approach to ■* 

«'•--.-.—» . 

•teaching are clearly shown in these examples. t.- 

■ ■ >' * * * ■ 



THE DESCRIPTIVE VIEWPOINT 



The search for the description of, or information per taitiihg to, how. 
med^a are actually used in the classroom requires mbre diligence. Re- 
search carried out in this context has frequently: been.dotle with tjie ; 
intent of justifying: the existence of .a 'media center or media program 
within a school jfurisdic tion (Laird, 1978), arguing for the professional 
development of teachers (Busse , 1976), acquiring audiovisual equipment 



)rris^ 1963) , or serving as an area of inquiry for dissertation au- f ^ 
triors .. '(Reiser*. 1952; Heyer, 1952;- Camp, 1957; Eicholz, 1961;- Cleveland 



arid Krahmer, 1965; King, 1967; Ndrsted, 1970; Lasher, 1971; Parks, 
1977). 

ATmos t all research studies undertaken to determine" the nature of the 
utilization of media in the classroom have one common theme: not much 



media is^actually used. For example, in his study of public schools in 
Maryland, Liesner (1978) found that most media were infrequently^ or ■ 
never used. When they were, the elementary teachers used more media 

_ _ _-- .; •_ _ 

t than the secondary teachers, with projection media^ namely sixteen mil- 
limeter films, being the most popular format. 

Elementary teachers tended to use media for teaching the subjects of 
Reading and Science - y while Secondary teachers -tended tp Use media for 
teaching English, Social Studies and Science. Further, he suggested 
..that the Use of media for- instruction in curricular areas should be the 1 
./ subject for future* research- in order, to explore more fully the differing 
patterns of use that ""seemed to be evident in his ; s tuo^. teisrier ! s*f ind- 
ings are echoed by Baron (1981) in' Canada, Mil.lington (1975) in Britain, 
Wilkes (1980) in Northern Ireland-, and Medahunsi (1981) in Nigeria. . 

In contrast with Leisner Is conteriti^bn ' that not much media is being used 
in the cldssrooty, Godfrey ' (1967) reported that the majoiri ty of ele- 
mentary teachers regularly used audiovisual materials for teaching all 
subjects. For the secondary school teachers however, only half of the 
mathematics teachers reported using media, but ninety-five percent of 
the Science teachers used media regularly. Media utilization by teach- 



ers teaching other subjects ranged in ^etween these figures. Training 
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in the use of rtfedia was found to be positively associated with utiliz- 
ation, 'but the teaching experience gained in the classroom had little 
effect on the media utilization patterns. The most popular media used 

' N J '_ •__ . . .. ' ... ... 

by teachers were phonograph records and: motion picture films . Tlrese 

\ : " 

media were used primarily for enrichment purposes. Midson (1975) 
reported f inding & pattern of utilization similar to that outlined by 
Godfrey. . 

However, "before any of the advantages attributed to the use of media in 
the classroom may be realized, media must be universally accepted by 
classroom teachers as a part of their everyday teaching strategy. " 
(Twyford, 1969, pi 374) Unfortunately, according to the information 
available in the published reports , the piajority find that media are not. 
universally accepted . by classroom teachers as part ©f their everyday 

teaching strategy. Or, stated another way, except for isolated cases, 

\ • . • '." ■■ . 

there' Is . a discrepancy between the. literature describing wha t should be 
done in the classroom to promote learning and the literature recording 
current classroom^ prac tices . One "cannot afford to sacrifice reality to 
/ought to 1 theories and models. 11 (Taylor, 1978, p. El) 

In reality, the results that have been derived from the cumulation and 
analysis of- empirical media research studies have tended to justify 
claims of pos i tive. pupi 1 learning outcomes . For 'example, the use of ■ 
mec^ia in^the °c lass room promotes the acquis i tion' of more sub j ec t matter 
content by pupils when media are integrated into, traditional instruc- 
tional programs and equal amounts of learning may be accrued by pupils 
, in less learning time. In this way it can be shown that student learn- 
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ing is frequently facilitated by the proper use of media iri; the class- 
room. (Moldstad, ,1974) . ; V - 

Davies (1971, p. 112) in his review of research, suggests that three 
broad generalizations can be drawn. First:, "students do learn from AV 
materials 11 ; secondly, "the amount they learn depends Upon the appro-' 
priateness of the, AV aid to the learning obj ec tives" ; " and thirdly, 
learning from AV aids can be directly and appreciably enhanced by teach- 
ers". 



In conclusion, it seems fair to state that the available evidence in- 
dicates that the use of media in the classroom can promote positive 
learning outcomes- Therefore, classroom teachers sfiould take advantage 
of this valuable teaching tool. If they are not, why not? ; • 



PREVIOUS ';. APPROACHES TO RESEARCH . \ 



Several types "of ins truments have been used to gather 4 iriforma tibri oil the 
utilization of media by teachers in their classrooms • Busse ( 1976 ) and 
Wilkes (1980) accepted teacher estimates of their own use of media. 
Questionnaires or survey instruments were developed by Knowiton and ; ; , 
Hawes (1962), Godfrey' (1967) , Smith (1969), Midson (1975 ) , and the EPIE 
Institute (1977),>: Finn et ai. (1961) also -analyzed published and unpub- 
lished reports and census information, in addition to the use of indus- 
try surveys. Meiser (1952) and Laird (1978) added interviews to their 
questionnaires. Knowiton and Hawes (1962) and Acquino - (\$lffi modified- 

. ' \ > - 



attitude scales to meet their requirements^ 

< / 
The number of respondents in these studies varied in size from a single 

class : of. forty: teachers: taking an audiovisual class (Knowlton- and Hawes , 

1962), to a nationwide sample with thousands of respondents, (EPIE 

Institute, 1977) ... : : , ... 

; the tabulation of research results used techniques that ranged £rom the 4 
s imple cumula tion of f requenc ies * of responses to ques ttons on assessment 
forms (Busse, 1976), to the use of descriptive statistics- (EPIE Insti- 
tute , 1977) Only those investigators", such as Knowlton and Hawes, 
(1962)^ who were working in an academic environment, used* such sta- 
tistical tools as t-tests for hypothesis testing. . : 

'In summary, when, viewed as a "Gestalt," these*" s tudies are representative 

of the research techniques that have been used over many years, in a 

a - 

wide variety of circumstances attain s;everal geographical locations . 

^ J FINDINGS OF PREVIOUS STUDIES 

Some clue^s or reasons why media are operationally under-utilized were 
provided in the work of Hi te ( 1951 ) , on the influence of training in 
audiovisual techniques , Knowlton and Hawes ; (1962)', on teacher attitudes 
toward media 9 - and Smith (1969) , when he examined the influence of a good 
role model in promoting the utilization of media in the teaching of ele- 
mentary. school Social Studies courses. Hite* (1951) found that teachers 



who had training or instruction in audiovisual techniques used more 
'*&udidv^sl&l>4&^ in teaching and made better use of them. This 

, ^1..;...: W 'i SHl^ .. . .. ,.; :• , 

; finding was-'aisq. c^nftrni^B byVGoHfr'^y' (1967). : . ■ ■ 



Knowlton ^nd Haw.es (.1962) exploited' tk%^':ifcr tildes of teachers^ toward 
media. They found, that attitudes wereVposd tively ; cor re la ted with the 
amount, .of information , teacher's; had -about .media", such as \Sha£' gained from 



taking a class in- Audiovisual methods of teaching. 'Hqwever, ^knowledge 
was On ly /.one e lemeri t- 9 the mo ti va t i on to use nre^i i a wars and the r . Know 1 ton 
arid Hawes (1962) f ound tha r t to ^ explain . v tffielr t 'minimal use of m^dia, the 
teachers tended . to describe barriers ' to '■ u iti lizajtibri ,; such lis ,the avail^ 
ability of resources or the reliability of eqUipiftbnt, ;pat itiade Usage of 



media difficult- They avoided making, unfavorable t s tatements aboutv their 

..... . . . \ * ; "*A 

perception of the instructional value of media. . ' ■ ■„ . r ; 



Simonson et ai. (1979) have cumulated a^nd abs trac fed ' one hundred and ^ 
thirty-eight research papers published in A VCR oyer its. twenty-five 
year his'tory. While they leave the readers 'to draw their o>^^.conclu»- 
s ions , regarding problems arid trends in the utilization of media, they 
beLieve 'this area of inquiry to be a fruitful area for future research 
efforts ... - . .. t X ■.. 



The availability of audiovisual resources has' been the ?sub~j ecp of sev- 



eral major studies. (Finn, et al.. 1961; Godfrey, 1967; Midsori, 1975) ; 
These studies show that major quantities of hardware arid software exist 
in schools. ' "'" ' £ 



However, according to Acquino ( 1970) the amount of equipment which the 
school owned didn't influence attitudes toward audiovisual instruction 
as long -as the equipment was there when it was needed. He also found 
tha t the ins tan t . avallabi li ty ..of . large quant i ties of resources to school 
staffs who are hot used to using media can have serious side effects. 
.Church (1975) also observed that there were potentially divisive ripples 
evident between the teachers who tended to. teach without the use of ., 
media and those teachers who tended to use media to further their in- 
structional goals. - 

On the other hand , in Church's (1975) report on the Ha r wood demoristra- 
tion school library project, he 'confirmed . the suggestion that libraries 
or learning resource .centers -have been:: a stimulant, to innovative teach- 

" • : ^ _ _ ■_ _ 1 .J.; ^ _ _ _ _ _ J _ •__ __ _ » 

ing/ learning processes. Children, particularly those from the dis- 

'•**-•.■; . ' * • - 

advantagea' portion of society, read mort when placed in; an enriched en- 

vironment. Their a tti tudes , expec tations and perc'ep tions were enhanced. 
When this enriched, environment was withdrawn, they very quickly lost the 
gains they had previously exhibited in their .attitudes , cogni tive know- 
ledge and psychomotor skills. They did, however,, maintain' a tendency to 
use public library's audiovisual materials'* facilities* resources and 
services. " L . : . V. 

Spiith (1971) found .that there was a high correlation between .the audio- 
visual materials emphasized in Social Studies . methods courses, arid the 
materials most frequently used by beginning 1 teachers. This suggests that 
the role moSels of teachers in training may be an important element in 
the teacher 1 s utilisation of^media in their .own classroom. Yet in this 



case* , the theme that teachers at various grade levels do hot use a wide 
variety/of media very often; was repeated; 

Some sugges tibii' has been made* that a simple independent variable such as 
gender or preferred grsad.e level (Cleveland arid Krahmer, 1965; Nors ted , 
1970) may . be used to explain media under-utiliza tion . However, Dodge Vt 
ai. (l97h)y and' Heinich ■ (1970) suggest that under-uti iization is not 
likely doe to any one simple variable, instead they attribute under- 
utilizationV to a sense of discomfort which is frequently caused "by a 
•lack of familiarity with nonprint learning resources. 

Perhaps thermos sober ing discussion of the reasons for the under- 
utilization of audiovisual resources has been presented by Kemp et al. 
(1980). They suggest that over the last twerity-rf ive years, experience 
has ^hown that: (a) the infusion of large sums of money to purchase 
equipment*,', materials ! ''arid fac ili ties does rib t automatical ly pay off in 
greater Use of media or better instructional programs; (b) using a film 
or videotape of an expert teacher to replace the regular teacher's pre- 

. : / ' • : 

sentation is not acceptable to a majority of classroom teachers, because 
learner/ teacher 'interaction and class debriefing are essential elements 
in the learning process; 1 (c) certlf ied. teachers often do .not welcome or 
use sophisticated equipment; (d) the expectations for newer media forms 
are frequently, greater than trie results they engender; (e) many of, the 
f ai led media irinova t ions are innbva tions that have demanded changes in 
other parts of the educational environment ; (f) there are rib .single best 
choices of media for instructional purposes; arid (g) changes in instruc- 
tional methods arid the acceptance of media occur ' very slowly. We must 
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x demonstrate that\?hat we advocate has worth. Perhaps as Gagne (1974, p. 

* ; C ; 

6) points out, "the book is difficult to surpass %'s a medium for the 
learning of inf orma tibn . " 



In summary, an examination of the literature on the utilization of media 
in the classroom indicates that^ media are infrequently utilized by 

; teachers, riot only in North America, but also in other parts of the ; 

■ .... . __ . _._ _._.,">_ " • 

world. The training of teachers arid the attitude that teachers^ hold 

toward jriedia have been identified as factors relevant to consider in any 

discussion of media utilization by classroom teachers. 



ETHNOC 



Ethnography, defined in an anthropological context, means "a picture of 
the way of life of some other people. V (Wolcott, 1980; Bogdan and Bik- 
len^ 1982) By definition then^ an ethnographer is * someone who wishes to 

learn' about , record arid portray culture. Ethnography is an "analytical 

• 7 _ \ 

process involving the disciplined arid systematic uncovering of human « 
behavior arid sbcib-cul tural interactive " patterns within any environment 
or milieu. 11 (Wolf arid.Tymitz, 1976, p. 8) The term ethnography', when 
applied in education, "emphasizes the accurate description of complex 
social behavior as observed by researchers JUt^Um- " ^Shrock, 3.977, , 

p. 60 . : ' 

The ethnographic approach rests on the assumption that there are mul- 
tiple realitres. Reality exists in the minds of people an<J, there are as 
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many realities as there are people. As more becomes known during the 
course of tfcte inquiry j the inquiry will diverge rather th^n converge on 
a single reality as it does in a rationalistic paradigm. " 

A second assumption is that the researcher and the respondent will in- 
teract, each influencing the other. While ethnographers make every ef- 
fort to suspend their biases * it is neither possible nor desirable for 
the inquirer to maintain a discrete distance from the respondent . 

' . v 

A third assumption is that context-free generalizations are hot pos- .• 
sibie. The "Best that can be hoped for is a set of working hypotheses 
that relate * to a particular context. ^ The ethnographic approach aims at 
focusing on differences between objects as frequently and with as much 
interest as similarities. Human behavior in the real world is never 
context-free hence, the knowledge of human behavior individually or in 
groups is necessarily** descriptive. £Guba, i%8ij 

The fourth assumption of ethnographic research ^is that individuals have 
meaning s true ture-s that determine much of their behaviors. The inves- 
tigator seeks to discover wha t those s triic tures are , hfcw they develop 
and, in as objective a manner as possible, determine how they influence 
behavior. For descriptive purposes, Wilson (1977) divides the eth- 
nographic research processes into four components . They are rale es- 
tablishment , data col lec tion , obj ec tivi tyj and data analysis . 

Entry into the research setting merits special consideration./ In-*' 
appropriate action, in this regard may influence the basic assumption 
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that What individuals say arid do is consciously and unconsciously shaped 

"by^the social situation. "Appropriate delations must be- established 

with each group of subjects 11 (Guba and Lincoln, 1981, p. 290), because 

_ * _ ^ . ■ . *. 

the established, role of the researcher may. inhibit or facilitate the 
■ ■' 
( collec tion* of aSif prmatibp . • Secondly , -the researcher must be trusted and 

v valued , otherwise the researcher's endless .stream of questions may pro- 
duce uncooperative respondent behavior arid attitudes- Without their 
cooperation, the project is doomed to failure. . *. y 

■ ' . .' ■ • ■• \ 

An essential task of the researcher is. to determine what data will be 
. necessary to answer $jje questions. Several forms may be available. " 
These may be records of verbal interactions . among participants or with 
the researcher , records of nonverbal behavior, records of patterns of 
action or the lack of action,, and traces, archival records, artifacts, 
documents and unobtrusive, measures . Often, as data are gathered, the- 
ories emerge which direct the.: gathering o'f, subsequent data. Participant 
... observers may make use of systematic observation and. structured inter- 
viewing to be* able to compare data such as: what the respondent says in 
response to a question, wfra t he does to other people , what he says in ° 
various si tuations , or times, what h^. actually does , nonverbal signs, 
and' so on. * ' 

W Thus,, the participant observer cul tiva tes\ an^ empa the tic under standing 
with the respondent? that is virtually impossible via quantitative meth- 
ods, and works systematically to understand their feelings arid reac- 
tions. '>One" of the most difficult . concepts involved in naturalistic". 

■i inquiry is that of the inquirer as instrument. - He is at one and the 



same time instrument ytfdvA in istrator* data collector - t data analyst; and 
data interpreter;" (Cuba and Lincoln, 198l/ p. 128) ;; In other words, 
• researcfiers methodically plan the forms of ijata that tliey will "collect, 
the settings in which * they will gather the datay( the participants with 
Whom they will intprac t ; arid the ques tions that; they wi 1,1 ask, while be- 
ing ever vigilant in refusing to manipulate the environment.- . 

The search -for theory grounded in the rea'lit/ of the participant does 
not mean a disregard for previous work when analysing data. Previous 
work can be used whenever it is helpful in explaining current situation's 
to point. out the corroboration or contradiction of findings; 

Guba and Lincoln (1981) suggest that there are four- major character;- 

_ " ' * ' ' ' * ' •• ;• = 

istics of this process. -For them, data analysis is a rule-guided pro- 

_ a *_ _» _ ._ ■ i_ * **" ■ '"• " 

c ess^4.-s--^ys-tenta-ti c/- i n d e sign^aims-- f o r generality, and deals only in 

manifest content.. .In every research design, there is a constant neces- 
sity for the testing of theory against real data. In addition, negative; 
evidence is alio important. Because of their level of awareness of , the 
settings researchers know what situations are likely to provide dis- 
cordant information. They can then use this evidence "to probe for rea- 
sons why a theory cannot account for what has been observed. ■ 

\ ■_' . . 4 

TEACHER PLANNING PRACTICES / 1 

Subsequent to 1970, researchers ^ave become mote interested in the) study ; 
of teacher planning behavior. ^Taylor, 1978) 1 "This research suggests 



that., the number of influences will be small, the majo.r^ irif luerices will 
include .. : the' teacher 1 & own experience ; the opinion and' behavior {of stu* 
dents and to a lesser degree, the principal and Other teachers iri^the 

.,.s.chbbl . ,? ; (Lei thwoOd. and HacDonald , : i98i , p . 163 ) : : : z.-.ii.. J - 

. - - -" ' ' ' " ' ' 

The examination of student teacher lesson plans in this study> was re- 
garded as ;being ^important because plans for teaching represent^ the dis- 
til led essence , in obseryable^ f orm , ' of a s tudent. teacber 1 s judgment and 
decision-making processes . , in a psychological context', teacher judg- 
ment and. decision making are. made. up of the individual's implicit the- 
ories', beliefs arid values about teaching ani learning * (Clark and 
Yinger, 1979a) Every. plan contains some form of statement of a goal -or 
objective. "Behind* every objective, there are iraplici t - va lues - under- 
lying, assumptions . ' These need to be made clear and to be brought but 
into the open, otherwise we operate at a purely instinctive level. H 
(Da vies, 1976, : p.. 28) ' "\ 

Within, the context of an ecological framework, the link between the-' 
study of teacher planning and the teacher's classroom utilization of 
non- textbook learning resources becomes clear,. If' a reasonably detailed 
set. of daily *lesson plans were to be made available for -examiriationj^ 
t^nat would be reasonable to assume that the types of media. , used, the 
frequency of me4ia utilization, the source of the media* and the reasons 
for their Use could be determined* Similarly* ttfe reasons for the de- 
cision not to Use media could be inferred directly or indirectly. 
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"Very few studies of teacher planning have been conducted, those that 
have are ;more : apt to deal with the eff ects of writing behavioral ob- 

_ _■ \ . 1 _ _ ■ . '. . . •__ _ . _L 

j ec tives \ e .g., Moffett, 1967] or the kinds of -de^yis ions tha t teachers 
make when they begin to plan a lesson, rather than with what planning is' 
or what teachers do with their lesson plans." (Cooper, 1977, p . 2i) 
However , in s tud ies conduc ted on teacher planning . by Zahoriak (1970 ) , 
Morine and Vallance (1976) , Yinger ( 1977 ) , " Pe terson et al. (1978), and 
Clark and Yinger ,( 1979c ) reference was made to the; teacher's con- 

■ ••• V..- . ■ ; m r • - , r; 

• si deration of media in planning for tne lesson. ' » ■ 



The- studies by Morine and Vallance (1976) and <Uark and Yinger (1979c) , 
have given some indication of reality in their description of. the plan-' 
hing process. In the first case > Morine and Vallance (1976*) asked forty 
.elementary teachers tb'write down . their lesson plans for two lessons. 
These lessons were observed and recorded by special assistants. In ad- 
dition, ^ this same group of teachers examined the records of a group of ' 
their pupils and planned how to 'begin a reading program for their class. 
Data from these activities, collected through the use of boTn^ interviews 
and observations, were then analyzed to determine. -how teachers actually 
p lan . • \ ' . 

One. trend was clearly established. Teachers regularly jotted down a few; 
notes in a day book and only wrote . oil I detailed lesson plans when they 
were dealing with unfamiliar material , however when ques tioned , they 
insisted tha£ : *de tai led plans were a necessity for the beginning teacher* ' 
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In addition-; it was found that : teachers developed- their plan's ? f or spe- : 
cial lessons over a period- of days, often in unusual places; such as 
driving was an ongoing, continuous process , not. con- 

fined ^to an empty, quiet :classroom jVbut,» once' the plan, was devised , for- 
mally .br informally, the teachers in very few ins tarices incorporated a 
new topic or procedure .which had been ; sugges ted by -a pUpil, Finally, no 
simple relationship w^s found to exist between the kinds of ; planning . 
that teachers did and s tudent achievement excep t that teachers who tend,- 
ed to make their statements more specific tended to have higher pupil 
achievement scores. '(Morine and Vallance* 1976) * '"' 

InY their report of «a field study of. teacher planning 'arid, plan imple- ■ . - 
mentation, C$atk and Yiriger (1979c) identified- a similar pa t tern .' 
Learning objectives were seldom the starting point for planning. In- 
stead, teachers planned around* their pupils and around pupil learning 
activities. They' tended to limit their search for ideas .and resources. 

__v: _■ ^ . . i . 

to those that were immediately avai iable . % Reading and language arts' 
^consumed the mo*fe t^planning time. If planning was carried out in* a team 
teaching situation, it was more explicit and involved more lead time,. 

Most of the plans consisted of an .outline, of topics * if they were writ- 
ten down , but many were never committed to paper.. The planning, that was 
done seemed to^give the teachers a stronger sense of direction and a 
f eej.ing of security and conf idenfce . This type of planning illustrates 
the "expedient" apprbach to planning , as^ou t 1 ined by Davie s (1981) . 
While less formal and structured than the "systematic- 1 'approach, this 
process permits teachers to get the job done within the constraints im- ■ 
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posed by the behavior setting; .;■ \\ f ■ « "\ 

J;f ' •". ' " ^ ""' " ' ' " ; ■ ■ •■■ 

In summarizing what we\; have learned a'bout the mental lives' of teachers; - 
Clark and Yinger - (1979b) concluded that teachers do not seem to follow a 
rational model such as those prescribed by teacher^ training institutions 
or ;curriculum-planning schemas, nor do they begin their planning in re- 
flation to clea^j.y v specified objectives ox. goals- as prescribed' by : ^the 
systematic approach. Rather^ planning is focused on the consideration . 
of the content to be taught and the setting in. which it is° to be taught, 
then shifteA^tb student involvement in the lesson or activities to be 
completed during the lesson. Teacher planning , according to Clark and 
Yinger, was seen to be tHe progressive development of a' major idea Iti 
contrast to* the development of a 'number of alternatives arid then the 
selection of an optimal choice* from this Set of possible .'alternatives ^ 



AN AREA OF CONCERN^GENERATED FROM THE LITERATURE. 



r / ■ . . 



One important area of concern in the present study has received very 
little attention in the literature. Do teachers in training use media 

"• r - 

t v 

to- promote the achievement of their lesson objectives during the time 
that they are- practice teaching? One study by. Duna than and Powers 

(1979) compared the pas t arid pro jec ted the future us<§ of media by be- 

k __ _■ _ ■ i 

ginning education majors. Personality, type was found to affect 5 stu- 
dent's projected- utilization of media. Further, Duna than arid Powers 
( 1979 ) 'sugges t' .that the u ti liza tion of media in the c lass room: cbu Id bq 
increased by "sy s terna tic tiesens i t iza tion of communication apprehension^, 
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exhibited by some students; However; it is important to point ou^ that 
no follqw-up information from the classrooms was available to support 
the findings of Dunathan and Powers (1979) . 



The ques tion of media uti liza tion by s tudent teachers is important be- 

_ 1 . ._. .. 

cause of the inherent assumption that teacher- training practices will 

influence how teachers teach their- future students* As previously 
pointed but* several researchers identified ^training as being a sig- 
nificant factor in promoting media utilization in elementary and sec- 
ondary school crassrbbms. On-the-job experience, on the other hand* was 
seen to be less influential in promo ting media utilization. 

Because no data currently exist on ^student teachers 1 utilization of 
media* in the delivery of their lessons, a major g^al of this study will 
be to begin^o provide some base line information on what media student 
teachers use,' how they employ learning resources ,and what factors are 
present in the behavio^ setting to influence their selection or non- 
selection **of media. _ ; " 

In conclusion* Church's s j tudy reinforces Davies 1 conclusion that, pupils 
can benef i t* f rqjn the ava/i labi lity of learning resources. Secondly, the 
study of teacher planning was seen to provide a suitable background for* 
the examination of student teacher lesson planning because a lesson plan 
represents a tangible record of the decision-making process with respect' 
to 'factors, that are present arid that influence the decision to use or 
not to use learning resources in the classroom. Third, an ecological 
context takes into- account the concept of interaction between the stu-, 
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dent teacher, the behavior setting and the influence that each can exert 
on the other. Finally, the adoption of an ethnographic research design 
permits the phrasing of the major question to be answered by this in- 
iquity in terms; of ^''What's happening here and why?" 



* i CHAPTER III ^ ' 
PROCEDURES \0R THE* STUDY^ 
AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE BEHAVIOR SETTINGS A*8> RESPONDENTS 4 

.":-.>' * ... : ' INTRODUCTION 

"* . : ■- * 

. \ \? ' -i .* • ' ••• - : 

Planning, as defined by Clark and finger (1979a) is a process of pre-- 

paring a framework for guiding teaching action, a process strongly ori- 
ented toward a particular action rather than knowledge' or self-devel- 
opment. It involves thinking decision making and judgment. Both Kemp. 

: ... .. _ _. m . ' " ; 

(1977)' and Briggs (1977) have preferred to an instructional design plan 

as a methodology that focuses on learner outcomes. \' : . 

The lesson plan encompasses the things we can specify and some things we 
carl only anticipate* However, the' resulting amalgam :can be a realistic 

strategy for the improvement of instruction. The term planning, as it 

■ * ^» 

will be used in this s tudy , refers to tf the work that a teacher does to 

t ■ ' . ••• t ■ 

establish learning objectives . n (Davies , 1971 , p. 23) 6 . '. r " I '■ 

* '. " ' - . * 

Ethnographic or ecological accounts do not point the way to making pol- 

-v - -- ----- * - ■ - * * 

icy decisions, give clues as to what. should be done differently, suggest 
how best toproceed, point oat lessons to be gained or sugges t" remedies 
to befiappiied .rr (Wolqott, i986) Instead, their task is to trace the 
development of an entire process . For example ; in this study, the en- 
tire student teacher's! lesson-planning process will be followed from its 



incept ion,- continuing on though its elaboration, o imp t l'^entation and \ 
evaluation with the intent of determining which factors ]Save influence^ 
the student teacher 1 s , decision. \to use or not to use' /Learning resources 
in a real world setting. ■ , 



THE OBJECTIVE OF THE STUDY" AND PROBLEM STATEMENT 



The •primary purpose or objective $.f this study?* will ^be to- determine what 

kind of instructional media . s tuderit- teacher 1 s use in teaching/ th^eir les- 

■ \ • - • ' : - - ■. v i. ; 

sons and what factors influence their particular choices J It is assumed 



that, the student teachers will operate as decision, mak^s>-s imp-lif ying 
complex situations in a rational and J'^ptive manner^Tpe ''study of stu- 
dent teacher lesson planning' is important becfeuse it is a realistic; ' 
place to observe the relationship between^ thought and action. ' It' offers 
a window into the pedagogical ideals of the. student teacher an^ ,a link 
'be tween research on curriculum design and research on teacher '{behavior , 
(Clark and Yinger, 1979b) , ' " : ; , ? 

■ - v <■ >■ 

Three Questions will serve to focus this inquiry into the student teach- 

: ' _. ; ; ■ • ,' v ;, .: . * " ; - : . 

er's lesson planning process: 

(a) "What kind of nontextbook instructional learning resources v 

do student- teachers use in the completion of theit field ex- 

, : . ■:. . .• . * ■ r * " • :■■ : J "* 

periNence requirements for teacher certification?-' . { 

./ • - <? . : ,: : ' 

(b) "How do student teachers use media to achieve their in-*' 0 * i 

structional intents?' 1 * ^ _ 



(c) "What factors promote or inhibit the classroom usfe; of non- 
textbook instructional learning - •resources by student teach- 

ers?Sr^;r ' v • • • 



39, 



As seen in the review of.. the ^Literature, certified teachers use various ../ 



kinds of media, in varying amounts arid with varying degrees, of effec- 
tiveness • fthe absence of li terature oiv the use of media by s tuderit f 
teachers inhibits making a similar statement for this media user group. 

Therefore, ^because little is known about the how or the why of student 

) V ■ ' ' ?■ 

- - . : p ..... . - ; 

teacher media utilization, there is little basis for. making . curriculutfl 

decisions related to the teaching of student teachers about the use of 

media in the classtoomi.. 1 / : **' '" 1 



DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 



i 



'An ecological approach was selected because as Wilkes (1980) d has s ta ted , 

the pedagogy of any subject is governed by the teachers convictions 
about how it can be . taught to meet the criteria for success." '^(W'ilke.s § ■' 



1980, 



p . 32) In other words , an individual teacher 1 s Derc-ep^tion .of a 
. particular circumstance or task can be .selective in nature Meaning is 
^ imposed* on the "real world" by individuals, and the 'actions that they 
take are^implemented accordingly . The investigator who ignores this' ., 
v phenomenon may be ignoring valuable data. (Dodge and.Bogdan, 1974) 



A second reason for adopting an;ecologic approach " was that mos t reseat 

•: ' b,.- ' - : , * ' <*/i • 1 • 

'in the area of educational technology has jieait with research questions 
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related to the nature of learning; Very little rematch has dealt with 

the nature of school as $n organization; The inclusion of research 

methodologies from the 3i sc.ip lines of sociology, anthropology and social 

. t • ' ' ■} • 

psychology in an educational technologist's "repertoire of research 

skills would be appropriate because human behavior is undoubtedly* in- 
fluenced by the behavior setting in whieh it occurs. Any -research plan 
that takes respondents out of their, natural setting may negate those 

•* > ' ■ „ ' .1 . - ' _ *■.".»■ 

forces arid obscure understanding. 




- _ . /. _ . . ^ 

Dodge and .Bogdan (1974) support the ethnographic approach and take the 

position that participant observation is a useful methodology for the 

researcher studying many important questions related to educational 

technology;" t (Dodge arid Bogdan, 1974, p. 69> Observation i ; s' deeply 

ingrained ijm rthe field of educational research arid "the only demand that 

an ecological hypothesis makes is that behavior be studied in the 

field. " (Wilson, 1977, p. 249) ' - ]■ 

; - m VARIABLES SELECTION 

i-'M- ... , ... * ' 

ftfetfzel (I960) and Dunkin ancj Biddle (1974) Ijave set up a classification 
ystem for variables useful in the -study of teachers and teaching. the. 

crtfr 'categories of variable^ that they have outlined are: presage, con- 

)> i ' ' * ■ • ; * ■ • ~ % .; • V ' 

text, process and product . & * ■ ; ' 



Sresag^^^fe^abl.e^ .a^e v demographic in jsiture ,. describing su^ch things as 

— ----- I ^ ■ ' . . ;. ' , . 'J- • ' / • : : 

,;thef tefacher Sv age , sejf; £nd background k w±ra*ining C&nfcext variables 



refer to- the grade level, subject matter being taught, class size arid 
other features found within the classroom environment. Process var- 
iables describe what goes on in the teaching/learning situation; dealing 
with the ways in which the teachers and learners interact , think , feel 
arid relate to one another. Product variables refer to the assessment of 
learner achievement. p 

The presage variables selected for this study - were the respondents 1 aca-r 
demic achievement and their background training in the subjects they 
were teaching. The context variables selected were: subject taught, 
grade level , classification of learning type , lesson format., lesson 

length, class size, class ability idea source^ type .of lesson plan, 

... . _ .. . " _ - . . ' . 

planning time, location whi le planning , starting point of planning -and 

■ *" • ** 

the. use of non- textbook/workbook learning resources. The selection of 
these variables, with- the exception of one, was made in accbrdaric'e with 
the findings of Marine and Val lance (1976) The exception, the clas- 
jsif icatiofi "'of the -learning structure, follows D.avies ' (1971) definitions 

of signal, chain, multiple discrimination, concept and principle learn- 

t . ... - " * . ■ 

fng ...'*.', : 

" \ * , : ^ 

' *" . * 

By initially focusing on variables selec ted from the context classi- 
fied tipnY: elements such as what type of 'lesson plans exists the amo|nt 
of* time spent planning the lesson, the location in which the planjs were 
generated , wha t learning^ resources were used to support the lesson arid 
the source of th* idea for the lesson can be identified . ; In the absence. 

of any li tera-£]£re describing the s tudent teacher lesson planning pro- „ 

. y - - 

cess, it is necessary to rely on the literature on teacher planning as- a 
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basis for getting started . Thus, it could he suggested that 'student 
teachers write detailed plans only in subject areas unfamiliar' to them, 
develop their plans exterior to the school classroom, seldom us 5..:. learn- 
ing objectives as a starting point and limi t itfteir . search for ideas and 

1 _ L . . 

resQurces^ to those immediately available to them. > 



THE BEHAVIOR SETTINGS 

Nineteen classrooms in fifteen elementary and secondary schools from . the 
Saskatchewan Valley, Parkland, Prince Albert and Northern Lights school 
divisions were selected by student teachers as sites to complete their 
field experience requirement's for teacher certification. While this 
process was an organized procedure, it was anything but predictable be- 
cause the) office of field experience forwards, to the directors oY'.educ- 

J ■•- -A ----- . —'.I. 1 . 

ation for each school division a request for student teacher placement. 
The directors, in consultation with their principals and s teachers , de-* 
velop a list of teachers who would like to work with student teachers 
during their, term of internship. This list isj' then published ap^d the, 
student teachers prioritize their first, second and third Choices for 
placement . ' • 

* '-. . ■• rf 

Once/sux table matches are found by the staff in the field experience 
offite^ groups of student teachers, located within "reasonable" geb- 
graphical proximity to each other are then assigned to a college of ed- . 
ucation supervisor. .The task of the college supervisor is th.en to work 
with the student teachers, supervising " teachers , principals and dir- 
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.- '» "; : ... ' " 

ectors of education, to facilitate the appropriate completion of .^e' 

■ ' ' « " ' . . ?" _ • . ■ . 

field experience requirements. From a methodological point of view, it 

•"• v __ • ... ..$1*.:. 

"is worth noting that* the author of this study had no input into either* 

*. 1* 

'^the s tudent, te&cher placement process or in the selection "of school 
sites for student teacher placement. . - .. . ~ . 

- . Figures '3.1 and 3.2 summarize tjte geographical locations and ty£es of 

' . - -'. - -, •: - ^ -J?-' . • 

schools to which the author of this study was assigned . From Figure 
3.2^ it may be observed 'that rural, small town arid pity schools were 

=. : ; „ ; . : _. : - ..■ . . 

• . ; available in the sample. In addi tion, all grade levels in Divisions I 
through IV were represented . Division I contains grades one, two and 
three. Similarly, Division II contains grades four^ five-arid six; Divi- 
sion III> grades' 'seven, eight atud nine arid Division IV, grades ten, 
eleven and twelve. The. s tudent - enrollments ranged from just over 150 
1 pupils to approximately 1500 pupils. ' Figure 3.3 lists the range of sub- 

; jects being taught in tfiese schools. 
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La Ronge • 



• Big River 



Canwood • . is- 

Sheilbrobk* • Prince Albert 
• Duck Lake 

Rosthern* 



\ 

\ 



\ 



\ 

\ 

\ 
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Figure 3.1 Geographical location of schools . 
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STUDEN/T - ENROLLMENT ' 


.150 
to 
250 


V"500 


501 

to 

750 


\ 151 

tq__ % 

. 1500 


Rural / _ ♦ 

Division t\ and /or II 
? Division. Ill and/or IV 


1 






> 


Town * ..• 
Division I and /or 11 
Division III and /or /ly 


2 
'2 


i 

2 


1 




City ' 

Division I and/or II 
Division III and/or IV 


' 2 
-1 


i 
i 




1 



Figure 3.2 Summary of types of schools and student 
enrollments. * 



Agriculture . 
Art , 
Biology 

Business Education 
Chemistry 
Chris tian -Ethics 
Computer Science . 
Consumer Education 
Cosmetology : 
Drama - - 
Driver Education 
Economic s 
English . 
'French 

General Science 
Geography 
German 
Guidance 

Health Education 

.Figure 3.3 A list of the 



'History '- 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Kindergarten 
Language Arts 
Law 

Library 
Mathematics 
Music _ _ _ 
Physical Education 
Physics 
Psychology 
"Reading 
Religion ' 1 

Social Sc ience 
Special Education 
Ukrainian 

Vocational Education 



sob j ec ts taugh t in the schools .' 
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•INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES AVAILABLE LOCALLY 



Figure 3 .5 summarized the print resources and media available in the 



schools . Of course , the schools wi th lar.ger enrol lmepts had more re- 
• sources, than those with smaller enrollments , but all items . were rep- 
resented in all schools. 



4? 



Figure 3 . 5 - summarizes the nonprint 'resources . Notable here was the al- 

...v.. A- > — •' ■ . , , ... 

most tota'l' absence of the 8mm format, white filmstrips, overhead tran- 
sparencies and. flat pictures were well represented." Sixteen millimeter. 
films and video tapes were available to the student teachers from^c.en- V 
tralized sources, notably Sasjcmedia.. The avai labl li ty of these re-.; . ' . • 
sources was well publicized and neither the schools nor the; *s tudent 
teachers were charged rental fees for the use of these resources . ;Ttf<^J^: 
projec tian> or p laybaclc^^miipment required .for these resources was ayail> *, ; 
able to each of the, student teachers in each of the schools. The in- 
strument used to gather this data was the C..S.L.A. publication,. Reconv- 
mended Media Standards for Library Demons tra tion Schools , ;(1968) . A 
copy of these s tandards has been included as Appendix A . • ■" " 

The major point to be made here is that significant amounts of prin,t and 
nonprint learning resources were available to student teachers in t-heir 
schools. If the resources available from central school division li- 
braries, pubiic^ libraries , and university libraries ha*? been taken into • 
account, the tallies would have been numerically much larger. In other 
words, significant amounts of audiovisual hardware and software- were 

- ~ • - ■ y . , . ... . : 

identified as being wi thin ' reasonable proximity and available to student .•' ^" 
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" " teachers to use if .they chose to incorporate these resources into the 



lessons they taught. 



" /■ • 


... / • _ . . 








Division 
I & II 


Divis ion 
III & IV 


Combined 
Totals 


Book/ Journal Titles 


59,872 , 


. . 67,561 , 


127,433 


« . Realia* ( 

Maps/Globes 
Models/Real Objects 


• 155 
v 31 


202 

> 5 ; 


5 357 


■ Print ;VJ : 
• ; Spiri t Duplicator 
Vertical File l* 




All Schools 
All Schools | 





Figure '3- 4 Summary of the .- print resources available in the 
J schools. 
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Divi siori 
i' & II * 


p Division" 

in & lv ; 


Combined 
. Totals 


Au.dio 

Tapes/Records • 
Radio 


Soft- Hard- 
ware ware 

2374 118, 
14 


§bf t- Hard- 
ware ware 

1299 . 98 
27 : 


. Soft- Hard- 
ware - waj^B^ 

4033 216 
41 


V 

Still/Silent 

Flat Pictures/Opaque* 
, , Overhead 
2 x 2. Slides 
Films trips 


, »> 

i" • 

9000 4 
2820 14 
2086 5 
5421 29 


2100 13 * 
7500 58 
1550 19 
2501 42 


10100 17 
10320 72 
3636 24 
7922 7l 


! — ~ — ' 

Still/audio 

SoUfid 'Films trips 
and /or Slidesets 


7 


q 




no tion/ o l icii t 

8mm. 


1 


12 5 


5 12 6 


notiOTi/Huoio . 

16mmy 

, TV /VCR 
i> Screens^ 


16 
16 
40 


36 
. 19 
120 


52. 
35 
160 


Microcomputer • 




7 


7 


Non-Photo 

Production Equipment 


1 


■ 

AllASchools 




— ! — — : f 

Photo 

^ Production Equipment 




3 
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Figure 3.5 Summary" of nonprint resources available in- the 
schools . . • * 
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Figure 3.6 Background training -and academic performance of 
the student teachers . * 



* THE RESPONDENTS ■. , 

-■' • v i 

Th6 respondents in this study were senior College of Education students 
enrolled at the Univers i ty of Saskatchewan who were completing student 
teaching requirements for teacher ; certification in the Province of Sask- 

I • 

atchewan. 

■1 * • 

-{':_ " _ ■ J .. - . ' 

One hundred and seventy-four s.tuderit teachers began their -field ex- 

v 

perience in the fall term of 1981. The ratio *of elementary student 
teachers to secondary, s tuderit teachers was about 1.5:1. Ninety-seven 
elementary arid sixty- three secondary student teachers .completed their. ; 
field experience requirements. These figures represent slightly better* 
than* a ninety-nine percent success rate. * Eight faculty members from the 
College of Education were assigned to supervise the student teachers 1 
field experience. This represents an average case fi load of about twenty- 
two students per supervisor. During the sixteen weet? term, at least 
^ive half-day visits per student were considered to be a reasonable ex- 
pectation of each faculty of education supervisor. 



Data for this study weire accumulated 'from nineteen successful student 

' • .". ; • _ _ _ __ " : 

teacher^. The ratio of " elementary student teachers to secondary student 

teachers was 2.8:1, slightly higher than tfie group as a yzhole. Figure 

4 

3.6 summarizes background training ^rid academic performance - as reflected 

■_ _ - _ . ^_ _• _ . . '* v 

in ' the - s tuderit teacher's college records. This figure ,has been arranged 

in. descending order according to the s tudent 'teacher '■ s academic per- 




. i •. . 51 

4p ■-.*.• 

inetical" academic performance . values were derived from the ratio of 

F 4 X * ' - •. « 

merit points -earned by student teachers to the total merit points it was; 
pAssibie for each student teacher to aghieve in his or her respective,-: 
program'of studies; .^The merit point system is used by program admin- 
istrators to identify those*^ student teachers whose academic performance 
is below col lege s tandards and conversely , it is also used to identify 
those student^ teachers who are to be presented for scholarships* or 
achievement awards. Student teachers who receive a mark of 80-100 per-. 
; cent on a final .exam receive three merit points; 70-80 , twW merit 
podThts ; 60 - 7 0 , one merit poin t; and "less ' than 60 percent,' no merit 
points. • : * ' ■ . 

From Figure 3.6 it should be noted that the sciences, humanities^ fine 
arts and specialty areas in education were represented in the student 

. teachers' program major and minor emphas is areas. Elementary s tuden.t 

teachers had 'received a minimum of two years college training, and' sec- 
ondary student tekchers a minimum of three years training, prior to be- 

ginnipg their field experience requirements for teacher certification. 

• . ___ _____ '___,__ • 

The successful completion of five full classes (six credit hours' each) 

; - 

represent a full year , s n (two terms) workload for eacfi student teacher. 
Classes taken in Educational Communica tions were considered to represent 
formal exposure to the preparation and utilization of media in the 
classroom . 



X^:" ' -I*-''" ■ - -- 

' INSTRUMENTS 



........... r • . . • 

Wolcott (1980). describes what field workers: do, by-outlining four cat- 
egories of activity: 'participant observation, analysis of written 
sources, interviewing and the analysis or: collection of » non-wri tteri 
sources of data* ' ■ 



Participant 'Observation , • '«. .."< ' ' 

; ' ■ ''■ ^ : ' . . . 

■\ , _ ■ ■• 

One of the primary problems identified by Dunk in afid Biddle (1974) in 

- ; - - » V '• ' ' " _ 

the collection of data is the fact that teaching is not normally done in 

- _ . . r" • *" . , - - * " ■ * *' 4 

public* 'jEven team teaching arrangements y -des igned tb^ expand the col- 
labora'tij^ef forts of teachers , have no t succeeded in. making teachers 1 
work activities in trie classroom visible to each b their. n (Dreeben, 
1973, p. -468) However, during classroom activities su^h as those ob- 
served by a supervisor of student teachers^ the "outside 11 observer 
"status tends to disappear rather q u i c kly^ 'Observation for the purpose 
of confirming student teachersfcL planne^Nise of "media with thei-r actual 
use of media during the lesson delivery can easily.be achieved. 



•The primary ins trument* used i& gather data for ti^is study was the- author* 
acting as a participant observer- during regular visits "to student teach- 
ers in their 'schools . The procedures followed were based ori those pro- 
vided by Cuba and Lincoln (19&__) . Obviously, it was an impossible task 
to be physically present during all . of the lessors taught by all of the. 
student teachers.- Even if it were possible, it would not be desirable 



because stfSr close supervisiSri 'wQ^ unrealistic pires- 

siijres on all of the participants in tfie -field experience process. 



Therefore | to. avoid this type of contaminating factor, locally accepted 

r :r; - ' " ". .- ; - : w - - * -. -■■ 



visitation practices were 'followed. 



^ \ Survey ^ . . v ^> ..-J-* ^ / . 

The Ga:nadjBn> : 5cTioojLLii5rary^ used by the re- 



searcher as a survey instrument- to establish the quantity and avail- {.• 

• . . __-__ s _ v _l : ;__ _ ' : ^ 

abitity of print and nonprint ins true tionai learning "resources available 

t& each s fudent .teacher . Ins tf^c tionai learning resources have been^ 

\* defined as a H^the , plrin t ma teriSJjS (with the exception of texts and 

workbooks), software and hardware ^jsed for teaching purposes in a c^lass- 

room environment. _ 



The Log Book " 

. : - : ■ > : X 

A second concern expressed by Dujikih and Biddle (1974) is the fact that 

classroom activity bh the part of the teacher and the learner tencf to 
''flash 11 past rather quickly , " making the observer's job of recording and 
encoding of classroom events rather d-ifficult to manage. This problem 
was solved by deferring to policies laid down in the. College ;of Educ- 
ation Fie^d Experiences Handbook (1981). 

According to the policy outlined in the handbook, each student teacher 
is required to devise a lesson plan for each lesson taught in a manner 
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acceptable to the ^lbcal supervising teacher: arid/or the college super- . 



* ■ visor. . Frequently j student teachers make. lesson plan entries in diary 

* or anecdotal form . The present study provided a format for , the lesson 
■ ' ' . plans recorded^ in the s trudent teacher's log book. 5 For the purposes of 

gathering dat^a for this study, a' "structured log bdbkj" based bri the 
findings of Morine^and Val lance (1976) . was devised by the researcher. 
v 1 . Its function w#s to sys tematically .record the.^s tiidefnt teachers 1 lesson- 

plannirig decisions^ while they, prepared to teach the^r lessons. 



A iog^bddk entry was required of each student teacher for every -Te£sqn 

taught ;%urin^ the completion of their practice teaching requirements for 

; 1 _ A _ _^ __ r . • • . . -_ _■: - ' 

tdfacher certification. The log book then remained * as a preseAab^>. • 

permanent-; machine readable record^ of those decisibn.s. By this process; 



the observer s job of \o:e cording and encoding of classroom f events could * 
be made manageable . wi thin the constraints imposed by the external job 
requirements. 'A copy of this instrument has -been- made available as 1 
Appendix B. ■ . r , " ? .. • 



The Interview 



( •• • '.' '- M".. •••• 



Subsequent to the completion of the final evaluation of the student 

: : - \r . 

teacher, at the end of the 'term of field experience and after all the 



relevant documentation had been completed, an interview was conducted., 

. ■ _L__ __* *_._ __ _ ' 

The questions,. use~5* xfc the interview were based on the work of Knowlton 
and Mawes ( 1962) . The intent of^the interview was to determine if in- 
structional factors such as the y lack of confidence in the' reliability of 

" . ■ '- ' ••■ ' : ^ . '■ . * ' - ; ' - ' : , '* 
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equipment were significant in the; s tudent teacher's decision to use or 

V * ; _V 

not to^nie med.ia. Questions used in this interview h^tve been recorded 

* • * . % j ' * • : ■ ;■ .. . 

in^Appendix ;G.: ;:; .... . ... f .. . ..: 



Unit of Analysis 



The unit of 'Shalysis selected for thijF sTtudy was the lesson. The lesson 
was defined as that period of time, as indicated on a 'school timetable, 
for which the >s tudent teacher was responsible for the instruction of the 
class / Using this unit as a basis for ttiej collection of data, it was' 




possible to determine the -frequency of a student teacher's utilization 



of learning resources 1 and the purposes ; for which they were employed. 

The lesson was selected as the unit of analysis because -student teachers 
do not necessarily do all, their student teaching in the classroom and at 

■ v - -A- 

the grade level to which they were assigned. They are in fact actually 
encouraged^to gain some experience at other grade levels and in subjects 
other than their major or minor program emphasis areas i 



"•" . DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 

,» ~ * ' "~ ~" —— " 

On September 3rd and 4th, 1981, early in the beginning of the term, a 
student teacher/supervising teacher seminar was conducted by College of 
Education arid Saskatchewan Teacher's Federation personnel. The major 
purposes of the seminar were twofold: first., to acquaint new super- 



vising teachers with the use of the current model of -the student teacher 
supervisory cycle- being, used ; and second, to pro.vide an appropriate at- 
mosphere for student teachers and supervising teachers to become better 
acquainted through the mutual sharing of expectations for the upcoming 

exten'ded practicum. 

j » 1 „ ' - 

"\puring this seminar, the structured log book record 'was given to the 

supervising teachers with the explanation that the intetit. of the record 

' * . - " ' ' ■ ... _-- L - . _ 

.was to gather data on the students teachers' field- experience.. They were 

advised that the data would be shared with them- 'Upon learning that the 

projec-t^ Vould not add anything to their workload, they accepted, the pro- 

> . .. . .V 4 *. - 

posli. ; £ . -' r. _ ' * ' 

> ■ ■ ■ ■ : ■ . ... ; ■ / ' ■ ■ ■: ' ' 

A similar presentation was made to . the s tudent teach,ers • They were also 

... * ■ . . . '' 3 • - - ' . • ' • 

agreeable;^. However, some of the termino logy used" in the tog book re^ 

quired ./specif ic explanation and definition. Onc£ the terms ; were ex- 

*■ - . ■ ■ - • 

ptaineB to everyone's satisfaction, adequate <jU4ntities of the" log book 

"I : . _'„!.._ ■_' _.: ■ " : \ : r 

record ^heets were distributed to the student teachers- 



i 

'' ' * * \ 

The s tud,en t teactjers and supervising teachers then returned to their 

* * ' _ ■ . _ 

respective schools As the student teachers pre'pared their lessons , 

■ v ■ ; ■ ■ ■• ^ * ' •; r 

> • . _ . ' — .. _ ■ _ ■ 

: they recorded the i r lesson-planning dec is ibr^s - These records '■ were then 
collet Eeji during regular supervisory 'visits by the researcher- The datta 

$ ^ ' v - _■- . • -• 

were th^, cumulated and "shared with each student teacher arid supervising 

teacher oh the following visit- Through this process of member, checking, 

* ■* ■ ■ 

any errors that were detected could be immediately corrected. 
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On October 27, 1981* a fbllow>uj> seminar was conducted with the student 

> • ' ; " i.-t 

^ teachers and supervising teachers .1 The main objective of this seminar 

'.■"•7 * ^ : 

was to provide a time* away r^^m^the daily pressures of ^"eachingl school , 
for the student teacher arid supervising teacher to engage in a primarily 
formative appraisal of the student teacher's performanqe in s the class- 
room. Student teacher strengths and weaknesses were identified. In-, 
addition, a plan was' devised to assist the student teacher^lrv cor- 
rec ting weaknesses during the next eight week period. If the student 
teachers' work'' was deemed to be of sufficient quality to permit the suc- 
cessful completion of their field experience requirements, the student 
teachers wjsre so advxsed. 
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During this seminar, student teachers were given a copy of . the struc- 
tured Log book and asked . to define its terms in- their own words. Upon 
examining their definitions, it was discovered that many of the student 
teachers ?were having difficulty in classifying the variable, learning 
structure' (i.e., signal, chain, multiple discrimination, concept and. 
principle) . Additional explanation arid examples were provided* to the 
stuMent te'achers . It . was rioted that on subsequent visits to the student 

teachers r.here was a shift in classifying the type of learning structure \ 

J m , , . 

from concepts /or principles to signals or chains, particularly -in the 

' • .. * . _"_ . . _ .... 

lessons being taught at the lower grade levels. 'The tog book records 
were again collected, cumulated and shared, always maintaining anonymity 
except for the data, unique to a particular student .teacher/supervising 
teacher -pair.. ■ . w \ 
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this .process concluded during the iast'visit with student teachers.' On 
the previous visit, student teachers had been asked to pPoject their 
teaching .commitments - tb v the; end of ;. the ; term and-.f ill out their .; log . bbbki:; 
records accordingly^ The student teachers were able to comply, with this 
request; because, by this 'time, their s tudent- teaching activities had ;. 
settled into a predictable routine. During the- last visit, final stu- K 
dent teaeher evaluation* reports were filled but. When this process was; 



completed , the interview was cbriduc ted with f?he s tudent^teacher . 



• The student teachers in this study were the ''gatekeepers 1 " of irifor- 

. ■ ...... . .< ■■■ * >_..' *> ■ ' 

mation. Securing their cooperation in a tactful arid pleasant manner was 

essential to t;he success Qf this study, as it would be with any study 
employing participant observation and/or' interviews . Even though the 
central thrust of this study was to obtain information about the uti- 
lization^ of media by student teachers-, no mention of this goat was made 
directly. The focus was always on student teacher-generated concerns 

■ [ .. •'. _; __ ' > . v __■ _ : _ _. . -j ._ - ~ 

1 .Teia.tecJ; *:.^.;less6ii presentation and planning. By using this approach it 
i .tH.e observer (researcher) to function in a manner con- 
isi^terit with: acc^feeS seal l^ge' practices , and yet , from the. residue of 
information contained iri the structured log book, "gain an unobtrusive 



measure o"f student teacher media utilization 

During regularly h^eld lesson pre-cbtif ererices,^ s tudeiit teacher lessojj 
observation , arid lesson pbs t-cbrif erences held wi th s tuderlt teaChetS;ja;rid 

supervising teachers, it was possible. to confirm or deny the Accuracy /of 

' ■ ' • - ---- . - . . . - ;.v ; . ' < «" S 

the lesson plan records. Through this prQce^duEe^, , the u ti lization of y / 

media could be monitored without exerting 'any perceptible external iri- 
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fluetice on the student teacher's field, experience, allowing data to be 
gathered in a manner cbhsisterft with ethnographic research design. 



DATA ANALYSIS PROCEDURES - 
> . — — • ,_ » 

Data analysis "began upon receipt of the firs t % s tudent * ; teacher -s* .log book*.: 
. record; ; Since the records were received in 'machine readable form, the 
first step was to verify the accuracy of the student teacher numeric ; 
identification code/* The record was then read into a computer file t and 
the frequencies of responses to each .log book item were tabulated. Cod- 

........ u-.: .'....^'..'.Ll.^-;.::..-::- ; ~. . ""' 

; ing errors or omissions that ;were located were then brought to "'the 
.-attention of the s tudenP teacher during the next supervisory visi t. The 

errors were corrected and th~e -records were correspondingly edited. The 

\ ' ; . •; .V; 2 ' . - ' - '• . "' 'iV 

results of this process were then cross, checked with field notes to 

verify the Accuracy of specific-records. By checking arid.^ cross-checking « 

the cumulative results! accurate portrayal of each student Jteacher 's ''Sf'' 

daily activity could be constructed. . - • 

At ; the end of the te*rm , when the records for each .'.s tu dent Were complete, 

final cumulations were printed out for the; group as a whole unit,' for- 

* . . . ' . . * . \, ..... . .. . ' ' 

lessons taught in a specific division level and the total responses for \ 

each student teacher. To facilitate answering the research question, 

"Wirajt instructional resources do student teachers use?", the master file 

was first searched to locate those lessons in which nontextbook re- ; 

sources j^ere used during the teaching of the lesson". Within this, sub- 

file, the context variable "choice ,of ' resource'' . was located. Then, for • 



SB 



the group of lessons in which media were ; iised each category of the non- 
textbook teaming resource was c ross A tabu la ted with. the remaining con- 
text va r iatUes Fo^^ remaining group;, of* lessons that d'id hot use 
ncrfa,'' the reasons given for not usilg, media were similarly, tabulated, 

J--' ' • ' ■•■ ' : " . ! ' ' ' : - - ' ' .• 

Thg[ -tables generated in this process. are presented in Chapter- LV. 



• . ETHICAL CONCERNS • • 

i 'X • 

ciuba arid Lincoln (1-931) have raised ethical concerns about methodologies 
'which gather data litibb t rus ii vb, ly . The solution tq; their concerns lies in 
the-.?ippTi cat ib.n of the golden rule of observation, ,r the observer s*t|§oid; 
' exam i :ic . who i't* he Is about to do from the perspective of the subject. 1 ' 

((U:ba an.d Lincoln, 19£:, p. 216) ' For- this s tudy i t i s wor th "n<S t ing 

" - " ' ' : ' ' : \ : %, ' 

■that no rog-u i a r 1 on ob 1 rga t'i on qr guideline regarding the superv i s ion of 

s tndrrnf teachers published in the" Coltoge of Education Field E>;- 

p e ricnecs- H a ud ii to o k ( \ 1" ) has in any v;ay been subverted* Further-, all 

<j u». - m i I x ons- t ha t wore asked by. student teachers or supervising 'teachers 

. wiv^il ".p.tt*?.' r e d '. i n an open , s t r a i g h t - f o rwa rd arid y t a c t f u 1 • >manne r . ■ ' In a d - 

to -the process duly in- 



; ' ; -^;'3r t l^vv^^!:: j^^)'^' "kep.t/ a i I • persons party t. 

? ,-/f v$v . ^yJS^^W-^ ■ * t was accumulated * while 

.-^pff^ *,i . .ii^^tecj?^.. • - 

r Vn^ i ^-l^^^^^i^ participants. ; 
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iirolij (198J), relates to the. will- 
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aspect of this s tudy plumbs irif brnia tiqri thatJis riot a lready public ly 
available. ' ' ' ' • '- : 



LIMITATIONS GET THE STUDY 



First arid foremost will likely be the reaction of the student' teachers 
to the ..^request to. keep a more s true tu red logbook . A college supervisor 
.who is a member of a Department of Educational Communications ^wanting 
information on the u ti liza^tion of learning resources in the g lassroom 
should cause some student teachers to ask, "Why? 11 ". However, in- the opin- 
ion of the researches, contaminati^on from this sojurce wouI J d likely be 
negligible because, in the: ^hart run, student teachers may use more. •; . • ' 
media then they normally would in order to gain a supervisor J s -favorable 

. . ' • ■ ....... 

comments ; but, in the long term, unless, their commitment is very strong, 

'. - . •' ' ' a ; ' " ....... ... :r -*V- •> ' 

they witt likely revert to their normal way of planning and teaching. 



"V / Dependence on volunteer teacher or student teacher assistance is^no t a 

concern. Each member of the s tudent teacher supervision team has a 1- 

' ;• • ' ■ • > \ >' « ' , 

ready been assigned a role in the student teacher training process. 

' . L ' ; . .... 

Nothing within* the context of that process was disturbed. As a College 

of - Education Extended Practicurri Supervisor , it'is quite within the "ire- 

-,. ^archer 1 s realm of respons ibi li ty to ask for such information as. he 

^Fpr' : :*leen>s ; reasbnafcle for* subsequent examination, consultation arid^'sffcudy . ^< 



'.:. V J^ Y'Qti itFior'>s : sc\^sinent or evaluation considerations are beyond tiro scope of 

it; ■'■ 1 V- " ' ' ■ ; 

- *'y?£l-%\\ i s i t. ti d yK; Th i $ study .was restricted t o an . cxa mj na t i q n o f s t. u u cn t 



% "^_-±y - ' 

teacher lesson plans with regard to determining the use they made of 
non- textbook learning resources in their respective classrooms. 



The terminology and definition of terms used by the 'respondents was hot 

•' y ' ^ ■' _ ~__ ~ ^ __ ~ ~ ~ " 

. always uniform.^ For example* in the lower grades^ the teaching of Erig- 

#:".•>■' '"•"'.1 ish ist referred to ds language afts . ; To correct for these differences 

A '-.'■in terminology, the data vere' -edited in or^der fib ref lec-t the definitions 



$y of tefliis as they- were -intended .for ,*ise~iH"' thi£' s ;tudy. The mechanisms of 



I 

, • member chec King, di^cu.^ibtC'BfiS : consultation, wei^er^jsed to mil 

ors accruing", from 'thp ''pOssiDi li ty o'f the misinterpretation of the in-; 



minimize er- 



,tjeiided meaning^aml Mg -book coding errors . It was recognized that the 

'■ worKload^iS^ the. au thor. could have sheen reduced by * the, use of more rig- 

: ' ■ . ■ . . .,; : A- • ' •' : . . \: . .': ...... J ; 

orbits trailing Sessions bh the use of the 1 structured log book records. 



Finally, the records for two s tu^ent' teachers are no t ' qui te • comp le te '. 

Although their timetables indicated that 20-30 more lessons were to be 

_ !_ "- ' _ ' X . 

tkught, log book records were not completed. Secondly, one student 

teacher indicated that the same lesson was taught in two different "rooms 

: r":'S' ■> ' ■ < >- ■ ■ - 

and only one logbook record was completed. If dhy of these duplications 

.. v : : :« ' ; ' 

occurred wi thou fe ^ : be ing d isc ve red - 9 the total lesson count may be slight- 
ly underestimated, However , complete recorus do exist for 4,042 
lessons . ' i . ^ .. .. 

■ • ■ : , ■ • -JT : 
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■ Chapter iv ' 

PRESENTATION OF DATA 



ERIC 




. INTRODUCTION , ' 

t \ ■ v . ; 

'..«■■' ° ■- a 

The. da tST for this chapter Sere cummulated .from student teacher res pons (^^-^ 

to qwstions in their v v s true tured lr~ book record ^bf ' lesspn-plarinihg' 

- ; _ _ ■_ #_ _ : _ _; .. . . * . . " ' . 

cfsions/ Four thousand and' for ty^ two lesisbtiis (4 , 052) were taught over a 

• . ' y . - - -•. . . • * -\ - 

period of s ixteen 'Weeks . Thirty-three thousand , six hundred -and eighty 

* ■ . ' \ - . • 

(33,680) decisions were recorded for lessons that used nontext book re-,, 

_ ► _ _ ^ _ _ *■ « _ . . ^ . , T. — U - 

sources in their presentation and. forty thousand and eigh ty-^ix (40 ,086) 

. * \ - y'\ ' • ' - ' ,• _ . ;V ■ }r' ■ , / , . 

decisions -Were recorded for those lessons ^ that di 4 d 'not use media- ;in [ 
their presentations- A " machine readable : f i le was created which allowed 
*the total number t>f derisions (73,766) to be stored iri - a data file and 

subjected to-> manipulation with an SPSS cross-tabula^tipn^^rogram. , * 

■ - - > V .f v 

* -- ■ < 

: / ' ' < . ."• '• ' ■ ' • J*. 

To generate "figures 4.1/to A. 24, whic&'are.a summary the student 

« » :f • i ' . - • 

teachers' decisions, the "mas ter *f i le was /first softened to* locate all 



those irssons i n^which non- textbook resources- Were usee} during^ thi 

•• • : • •■ ••••• -•• ■ •••> * 'i 



teaching of the lesson. Within tHis. sulf ite ,• the . cbnirfjjxt variable 

... ' - * ' • > ' - r /v •••iv.:-..;; •-• \ 

"choice of resoLfrc^ 1 ^ was located.. ^^n,-|H o^er , context variables i 



the log book record .-were cross - ta'bu la ted / wi th the rfieSia used. Blanks in 
the table mdan tha't, the students teachers made no^de^is ions ' that wou 



id 



Fit into that par^cijlar cell. 
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Similarly the remaining lessons in the master file were cumulated and 
the^ reasons given by s tudent teachers for not nsing media were tab-: 



'uiated. Collectively, the„t,abies presented here recreate a picture of 
'the student ^teachers 1 decision-making processes and summarize the. kind 



of media that -were used by student iteachers during^ the completion of 
tlaeir field experience requirements for' teacher oertif ication. 



■ « V 



FREQUENCY OF. MEDIA- UTILIZATION' 



Out of the f our^. thousand ' and .forty - two * (4**, 042 ) lesson^' that Were., faugh t. 



by student teachers, Sixteen 



red arid eighty— four used media,. >0f 



those 1,684 lessons, eighty percent used media that required no equip- "ft*; ,• ^ • 
merit (hardware) - foij» 'presentation-, of the message to the pupils. From ' r iZ&!>'?f'; m *^ 
Figure 47 1 . Jt . > can be s e £ n /that the jnq&t f requently used mod e of ri o.n^- ■ »_ ° jc* ;Y'W< 
textbook, A earning-., re sau fee swasfr-tjse jspJLri'tT^upl ifcated Irandotrt-.^-" 1 - ' 



"V. 



Media -that required hardware for the -&resentation/of the^s^fjiware- to ! feSfe' A, ■ 



- >0_ _ ; _^ ./ _^_"~(^,_ 

pnpi Is ; accounted f oi? /tftfe rem«tining/ twenty percent of the in^'tjj 



2 s oi 
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u ti}.<a *a fcion . 'Within, thl* 



Lent/still afbde (slides, film- 



;roim, tT, _ 

strips, and overhead transparencies^ #*a£ the most frequently used non- 

. • . ■ " : ' y i • .' , • . • 

textbook learning resource. Notably absent was the* use of any; type of- 



computer even thdngh they were *av*ai latile in some school^ - 'No s tuderi t 



teachers selected the computer -tV be used as a resource- . fti teaching 
their, . lessens . \\ a , . 



J 




V 



■ ' REASONS STUDENT TEACHERS GAVE FOR USING M EDIA ^ ■' r 
! 1 ; — ■ < 

^' variety' Of reasons were given ,by . s tud-ent teachers -for their u^e of ; 

'media in the classroom. ' Most prominent among the reasons was the stim- 

u • s • ■ 

ulation of p^upil interest in the lesson and the student teacher's desire 

'..'+". ■ ' ■ ' '. ' ' y. - ' ■ ' 

to vary the • method o'f instruction. As vil lustra ted in Figure 4 .2 , "these 
two primary reasons account for two- thirds of the instances of media ^ 
utilization by student teachers; Pupi 1-oriented reasons, such as the 
promotion of understanding by the medium's ability* to overcome the ' I im- 
i tat ions 6f 'time', dis tance and space-, : or ^^^^f aci li ta tion of the pupil's 
thinking processes, accounted for drily twenty percent of the instances 
of utilization. 1 ' *- * 



SOURtE OF IDEAS FOR THE LESSON" i". 



£*>;-L. * Figure '4^i;^'iindicates v that ' the ideas fpr the student teacher s lessons 



& ' ■ t- , j. 



-• . 4 came primarily from three sources; the student tea^fers ' Own ideas , the ^ . 
textbook materials, that the student teachers were working with,^ arid the ■ 
supervising teacher. Other idea sources such as other- staff teachers, 
resource material's or fellow student teachers accounted for only five 
percent of- the ideSas for lessons taught us^ng nontextbook resources. ,No 

' ' • . ... ' ... . . : ' ._ ' 

ideas for lessons uti Lizij^ 'media were generated by the student teach- 



•cr's ' auhifrn 'fcjriucipa-i^r college superv/isoi; . 
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'.^.•^^rflSi: : ' : v * SOURCES OF NONTEXTBOOK LEARNI 



Almost sixty percenf of the »nontextbook resources used by student teach- 



ers were prepared by student teachers.: About thirty percent of- the non- 
textbook ^esoorces were n found in locations, like the school library ^ to 
which trie student teachers- .had direct. access . Peripheral sources such 
as school unit libraries^public ^^braries , university libraries, gov- 
ernment or private agencies were only minimally used ;by student teach- 
ers* According to the data in .Figure* 4 . 4 , only one to three percent of 
the nontextbook learning resources came from these sources. 

SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY ;^STUgENT TEftffiERS 



Figure^ '4 ^5r. and j 4 . 6 s*immar i z e th e d-j^f i $i on ■ l,ey el. a'nd ub j e c t £■ iif %h i o d 
' "mediaT we.re used. Specific media type/J^ttj ec t lLvel/divi&Ton l^Jioel ii&t 
tferns were difficult to establish because of . 'the ;i&r'ge disparity ■ in 

- " .... ~u ' v. ' -.v • * - 

number of lessons taught in each jdivx^ipn and subj-gct:.^ fipi^ifectiv^fy^ 7> 




■ Jio.wever, they do indicate ttiat media, were; used/ at least to^^ome ' 8eg1:eeJ:'- ; :; 

. • •• • ^ : ' f ■ ' k 

— in all subjects except physicp and a*t all division levels . .J.- -'.*>■ -.""it ■ v 

... •. ; ,.. . - . * , :'. ••>#;>,;'•.,•.;;• ; /V/- 

By chance, the physics lessons referred to-tiere were included in the "^J ; 

4> 



group of lessons whicji were observed direc tl>/ by the author. TJie A:e- ^ * 
. fraction of 1 i.gh f was the topic of the^ lesson presented to -the' grade^ ^ * ^ ; * 



f twelve class. T^is . topic is a prime topic iff! which to use nohtjeif tbopk 
^ ; -*r"2» learning resource«V «I^eld hb tes;i iridtffra ted khat appropriate nonte^irKook^V ^Hi' : 
♦s.'T 7l earning resources .wefe.iitri the school , media cajt^i-r ..and as such, aus ily^-«^&- "? -\ I 
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available to the student teacher. ^ v ; ' 

; /' ' / - 7" " ■ " '■ 

J- . - . • ■ - • . . _' - ' -'• ' - - ' ^ ... '•' 

{ : * ■ The ribntextbook learning resources used to teach the five types of 

'as. ■ • '*". ... . - - ^ . _/;• -. - 

learning s tructures^re summarized in Figure 4.7. Forty percent of the 

. media were used, to teacfi concept learning (i.e., teaching pupils to make 

genera 1 i za tions . about a whole c lass of phenomena ) . Chain learning , ( the 

linking, together of two or more previously learned signal structures) 

and multiple discrimination learning (the distinguishing of one category 

of phenomena from another) each accounted for twenty percent t)f the 

media utilisation. Media were used only about thirteen percent of the 

Y ■ v t"±"me to teachv. th§ m^fc.^ba&ic type of learning, signal learning (e.g. , / : .. 



the learning of -defini tions , voc/abulary or similar stimulus/response 

• .. ' ____j.L. 

items.) "Seven percent of the instances of media u tiiiza tjon involved 

the teaching of principles. (Principle learning results'in the simplest 

case, from the chaining together by students of two concepts.) 



TYPES OF LEARNING. OBJECTIVES PROMOTED ' : " v " 

V. "• Thre,e- quarters of the med ia used were used to achieve cognitive obiec- 

i • \ . . . .. . • '> , /. : ■ ;; '? 

tives , as 'illus trated in Figur^^^. 8 -. In otfiei 1 w^r d s , m^ di ^were seen to 



; % - m be ,f ess useful in promoting . the pyp^f'atti tudes and values (the affec,: 

- '■' -* v/ V • ; , < Ss\ • /- ; ->^ : - -- • 

tive dolpain.) or ao£ual physEC^al l^s' <^the p^^TiomotpyTiomain) . The 
latter two categories accounted for ttfiirxeeifc aiid: -twelve - per^jpnt .rV-*f 

. V .J : ....££. :.. L . & ' 'k'&3£^:.!§*i, . 

\ t s*pectively of *th'^ * ins tances p^r-nontex tbook lea»f nfng_ resource ^u M- 



5* 



>r 1 iza-tion. • 
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TYPE OF LESSONS IN WHICH MEDIA WERE USED | ' , ( . ~ 

Nontextbopk learning resources were mos t of ten used to introduce or de- 
ve lop and expand a topic under consideration in the classroom. .To- 
gether^ these two. types of lessons comprise eighty percent of the uti- 
lization b£ media as summarized by Figure 4.9.\ Topic Nummary, topic 
review, or^he quantitative assessment of pupi 1 . learning accounted for 
twenty percent of the instancies of media utilization. ' 



TYPES OF; tESSON FORMATS IN WHICH "MEDIA WERE MSED 



V.--" 



TKe*. drill and "practice lesson format involves the pupi Is 1 being given . 

• fs ■ «v • ^ • ; _ . _ _ • ' • . ; 

sfcetij icv *in-.c4as s" 1 ass ignments or tasks to complete. Together, .the class 

works- toward- the completion pf v the activity- By answering an indi\cijdual , 

pupil- 1 sjques tions or monitoring the individual pupil's progress through 

the as&i^imeht J s tuderit teachers. . received feedback bri how well the . 

• learners have understood the Earning task ,br „the topic as it waar •jJiMj^ 

s s /. , ♦ - . . . ' . * • y ' 

sented,' . As illustrated in Figure 4 • 10 , about one- third of the* noh- 

' 5 v : t s 4 

textbook learning resources were used in this .context. * 

• ._"■■■•» >i i "■ _ >"*' • ■»■' 

- 0 ' '■ '". - - -. - - * r 

The presentation of subject content by t^e Jtraditidnai teacher-centered 



• *. 



i ... 



methods of lecturing, iec ture/_dernon|5 tra tioij.and teacher^ed discussion , 
accounted for 43 percent of the ins b^ncesv^of Viiedia utilization in the k 
classroom. Student centered methods of^^tesentation <j^uch o;as the se^clfig ; 
up of le^cuing centers , indi vidua IrTeeS s tudy oiiV^rou^p^ac tivi ties a^c - 'J* - ? 



4^0 



1% 
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-.-•v# * • ■ ' - - - . -W "' - - ■ 

* Sountetf^for 41 percent" of the instances of ■ ribri textbook -learning resource 
utilization. 

* . • . *\ ■ :. 9 * 

> ■ - ■ . : : . * 1 

V PART OF THE LESSON IN WHICH MgDIA WERE USED 

. t 1 > : ' 

From the stfmmary pre>s"e>n»ted in Figure 4*11 of the parts of the lesson in 

-' ■- ' — .i • . ' - - — . — *■■'•'■» 

which media were useij, it can be seen that ng particular component was 

' - _ '•- '* ■ \ . ... . , * 

, % Vither dominant &r nWglected. Presenting the subject matter (instruc- 

-.v.-' . ; 1 - 

tional input) received a little more attention,, and pupil evaluation 

■ ; . ■ \ - ■ ■■ ) ' % 

(assessment of response) received a* little less 'attention tj^n the 're- 
mainder of the components in this category • Establishing pupil .mental 
rea«flines,s to receive instruction (creating an anticipatory se£) , g'iving 
the learners a reason . to learn the material (rationale) ■> showing them 

- , • J ' m ' , - V -_ v- - ' ■ 

.what to do (modeling) with v the material-* getting, feedback (checking for 
- understanding), and .the provision of 'independant or 'guided .pupil prac- 
V jtice each accounted fo/r | ten to fifteen percent of the ins trances of media 
' ^ri 1 iza t ion . * . '■' < ^— -> 



- tENGyH?^ LESSONS- IN WHTGH^M^IA WERE^SED 



,r ^ Most of tne^media were used in tessons^hich. .w^;e\ to.«50 minutes in - ; - • 

• - • length. • One third of the itts tarrfc;^ of rn^dia utilization, a^s presented .. ^, 

: ^ • ; ^ . ^ in Fi'gpre ^.12, were used iiDle'sjicfns' of' thatrlength. - lessons lengths"' of .: 

/• 31' to ?b miSujie^ and 21 t& %6 Minutes ea^h received just ovef 20 percent 

, ■ ■' . ; • • . x ■ - y • j - '• v 

i of the instances of. meiTi^ Stilizdtiori. In other words, when these time* 
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periods are considered as a blbck^ it cajj'b'e seen tha t Nibntex ? tb"o%k : 
learning resources were infrequently used iri lessons, taught by {-student 
teachers ^which 'lasted, less than 20 minutes iri length or longer Ifflaii 50. + 



minutes in length. 



■ V 



S-tZE of classes in which media wer 



8 h 



C 1 a s- y^ontaining more than '16 pupils b"uft N less than 3$ pu^pxj^ account 
forr t^ie majority erf the instances of media utilization (85 perxe^it) as '. 



< - 



soratnarized_ in Figure 4.15..: " .Media we^^&tmsed very much' by' stuj 
teachers when teaching individual pupf-is% "smali groups or large 'groups 



of learners. 



PERCEPTION OF PUPIL ACADEMIC ABILITIES. r f 



■% 



Similarly^, a^s* shown in Figiife 4.J.4-, nontexttbook learning jegbUrces. were 




at were considered to be of ^tea^e^aca- 1 

- -" ; ' V r; - :>; - ■ "■■ 

demic ability. This outcome >b- its,eLf. is not. surprising due- t^ ffhi -f^t . 

'* • I \ "; f '^V-V: ■^'■' : '^V-' ', /.'V. --^ L?' 

that the m& iorl ty of the- studeji't teachers; perceiVed th&if • jupi'ts to.-be^?'" 



used primarily with classes' that 

^ _ "5. 

Jity, , 

tv of the- s tude 

^ ^ _ e 

• jfXs functioning normally in a norma ifc lis? fe'o^fi • ":. »' • ' 



^normal 1 



V 



,3 



•A 




^ ■ 



'-TV's 



3* 



70 percent if ' the instance^ of media i uti ligation i were incorporated into 

* . ' * < :. • 1 . i - - 

formally planned leaf riirig experiences (Figure 4*.l5) . 70 percent of the 
-..lesson's took 30 minutes dr^ess- .to jjlari « (Figure 4.16); arid- just ,over one 
V tjjjlf of the" lesson planning jwas d6m?"Qt home (Figure 4 .17) . Half of the 
planning began with, the consideration of subject matter or lesson objec- 
tives^ (figure. A. 18) . ' ■ . ,' - 



V * REASONS GIVEN BY STUDENT TEACHERS "F 



$ Two thousand three hundre\l and 




ERS -F O p^Mff 



-eight:;(2,358) •iessbns were taught 




without the' assistance of nontfexqfe^ok learning resources. ThtTTtTfcst ofc 

:■ 'i _ - ' ' ' _ ^* 

feeling .that the textbook'.mater ials that 



C vibuS reason given' was o tljjj^ 
provided were .-adequate to meet t 



objectives of the lis'son (Figur 



4*19)1 the second most prominet/t reason was .the fee Ling that nan text- , 
'b^ook learning resources would r ~not help to Hcfcieve the objec tives of the . 
.lesson, _ fhfeke factors together with the statement that riontextbo 0 ok ; ci 
^Learning resources ..werev unnecessary accounted for ov^er ninety -percent §t 

the^reasbris given by styderit teachers for the nbriutiliztatiori of media Afi, 

'"' '-■ *■ ' ■ v % 

the classroom* a 




5 



■ 1 . ....... 

"« . .3 ■ ■■ . ; • ^ * ■■» i :■ - i , ■ * '■■ ' 

" ' • 5A%AvlftOM STUDENT, TEAgHEl SSt£RVt£ff& ;> 7 

The interview questions arid; t|ie* description of the lesson referred in 
this section to appear as Appendix »C*' y « ; 
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■>: J * f : 



Question one served a%* a lean's of opening up the interview oh a basis 
with which \& 
comfo rtab^e^. 



with whi c h Uo th. * t Ji e-NB t u d en t teacher arid the author were familiar and 



V 



3- 



_~t, 

if-** 



. i'he answfe^ to- 'quels ti oh « two ^ u Cdu ld^oii teach\this; lessbn2 n were af 

*vr .-7c '. '•- _ »v7% : - •• '.\ ^ V ' > ' 

* fiijnative f f or jeacji .of the^ ^tuderitteachers .r They,, each felt that, from 

..the description ^g^qvi^ed^.thefexpec tat ions' o£ them were reasonably well- 

- ' • : 7 ' .■ : ^ " 'i- " '.. m/- 5 .*«■'.' v ' * * j . - 

butl-irie^, although ^ few -of the .:$ tude'nt teachers indicated that they 

wdli Id have to } r e f r e s^h , tte e-i^' memo r i' e s* i n ^tha t pa r t i c ular content area, 




For gues tion ^htee^ "From your exp^tieffee, with Using tfee chBCklis can 

. ~ ." . ' .' ' , • : - * ' - • • v. 

you recommend' any changes ? ,r ^ the addi t|Lon of categories t6 some', var-- 

iables listed £n the jch'eekl i was suggested. .These categories, were 

aaded to Sie. log boofe rpci.f^' anS the sugges Li&ns o f • th'e student teachers 



now. appea? in summary • form i: in ^tigures^. 1, 4.19. 




.i 



The student teachers 1 answers *.to question four ^ regarding their choice . - . 
o£' nontextbook learning resources they wo.uTd be least ? will ing to give o." 



up , appears as Figure J. 20, ajfbhg with the reasons ..given by them f ©r 
their respective qhoices. In add^L tion ; the cumulative' frequencies' dew ; . 
rived Vrom their individual log^S^lC records have also b-een displayed 



for each s-tudent teacher. 
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; .... . ^ . 

the data for question five, "Wttat.nontextbopk learning resource would 
yoii be most willing to give up?" j question six^ tJieir most important 
reason, for^trieir use' of-. k medii , affid question severn, the perceived bar- 
riers to using media, are similarly arranged in Figures 4 > 21 to 4.23. 



Figure 4 . 24 ' records 4 the s tudent teachers' responses to question eight on. 
their perceived frequency of use of. hbn textbook 'learning resources in 
comparison to other, teachers in the school. . ' ; - 

The answers- to ques tion nine fch their - training in the use of media or 

-, \ *-<>*.■■.'■..■ ' ... ...«• >-v . 

experience in med 18 relsted 'jobs . were tl"ve sariie £tsV..fcne dct"t?a previously 
recorded ! iri Figure 3.6. ••" ! ' 
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MAIN PURPOSE FOR 
USING RESOURCE 



Stimulate interest 
Vary teaching method" 
Promote understanding- 



Pre'sent subj . matter 
Save time 

. . ' • 

Facilitate thinking 



Tes t understanding 
Summarize lesson . 
Reinforce subject 
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CHD1GE OF NONTEXT3SJ06k RESOURCE 
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Figure 4.2 Summary of the r 
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CHOICE OF NONTEXTBOQK • RESOURCE 
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Figure 4M5 Summary of the type o^ylesson planning done for> 
incorporating media lesson. 
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Figure 4.16 Summary of the the amount of time that student 
teachers spent planning lessons in which 
media were used » _ 
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Figure 4.17 Summary of the location of student teachers while 
planning the lessons in which they used media. 
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Figure 4.18 Sammary of the starting points used b^ student 
teachers when planning for their lessons. 
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Figure 4.19 Summary, of the reasons given . by student 
teachers for not using media*. 
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Figure 4.20 Nontext resources of firs t choice arid summary 
of reasons given for their selection. 

Note: ** indicates the medium of first choice. 

Numbers indicate frequency counts from the log 1 book. 
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Figure 4.20" Continued :< 



Notes' indicates the medium of first choice. 

Nutnbers indicate f requency cbunts from the log book . 
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Figure 4.20 Continued ; 

... . _ ; : ' . ■ * • f. 

Note: **. indicates the medium of first choice; 

Numbers ' indicate, frequency counts from the log book- 
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Figure 4.21 Nontextbook resources of, last choice and 

summary of . reasons-/given« for their selection. 

Note: indicates the medium of last .choice. 

r ^ifcnmbers indicate frequency counts from the log book. 
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Figure 4,21 Continued. _■ -* 

Note; . ** indicates the medium of last .choice; 

Numbers indicate f requlncy counts from the log book . 
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Figure 4.21 Continued. . 

Note: ** indicates the medium of last choice. A 

Numbers indicate* frequency couri^T f^om the log book. 
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Figure 4.22 . Summary of primary reasons student teachers 
gave for selecting the media that they used. 
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Figure A .2 2* Continued . 
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Figure 4.22 Continued . 
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Figure 4.23 Summary of primary reasons student teachers 
gave for not using media. 
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Figure 4.23 Continued.; 
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STUDENT IDENtiFICATION NUMBER 
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Figure; 4.23 Continued. 
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Figure 4.24 Sumrn^ary of- the student teachers perceptions 
of tHeir utilization of media as compared to 
other teachers ih the school. , 
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CHAPTER V ' 
DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS' 



WHAT MEDIA-^£R£- USED 



•The firs t question pos'ed by this study 'was , "Whart^ind of media do stu- 
dent teachers, use during the completion of their field experience re- 
s' 



quirements?" ; ; ||e.answ^r i,s that, with the exception of computers, all 



forms of media were used to some ^ree by the student teachers. This 



point is made in Figure 5.1. Upon examination of the data, one pattern 

__; " _'_ ... ' 

or trend is evident. 80 percent of the media used by student teachers 

did not require hardware (equipment) in order to present the material 

to the learner. On \ the other hand, twenty percent did. 



Stated another way, four out of five times that a student teacher used J 
media , it was of the** type ovir which the student teacher had total con- 
trol . ' This statement is supported by the data in Figure 4.4. In ad- 
dition, in' s two- thirds of the lessons delivered by student teachers , they 
• prepared their own materials . One conclus iota^tha t may.be drawn here is 
jfhat print resources (pupil handouts) were unquestionably the most pop-* 
"lilar nontext book learning resource format.; 



T*he_f req'oency df media utilization Sy student teachers is illustrated in 
'Figure 5'. 2 . ^tyhen Viewed al a :grx>up , ■' s-tudent teachers used nont|xtbook 

learning resource in 42 percent of their lessons * However when^ ti- * 

' ■■■ # . ■ "• •■ . - - . ■ ; - ■ ■- - - - f * j 

5 1 iza t ion by'' individual student teachers was examined , the utilization of 
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non textbook learning resources ranged from a low of ten percent, to a 
• v • . • 

high of 79 percent of the lessons taught. When the frequency of uti- 

\ , • - - ' : + - • <k 

lization of media that required equipment for its presentation was, sep- % 

• -. \ • - - ■- . 

arated out off the totals a* similar pattern emerged. Here, as a group, 
s tudent teachers used media requiring equipment for the presentation of 
the material in 8.8 percent of the lessons they taught. Individual stu- 
dent teacher utilization ranged from a low of .004 percent to a high of 
&^ 27 percent of the lessons taught, . 



But, "Wha/t should be the optimum frequency ffor .the utilization of media 
By student teachers ?" Or, "Is there an optimum mix in t£rms of ^earner 

outcomes, between the use of media that requires;' equipment for its pres- 

• \ ^ . ; ■ ' 

entation and media that does not" require equipment for its pres- 
entation?" . One theme , that Was identif ied from,, the review of the lit- 
erature was the constant reference to the under-utiliza tibn of media by 
certified teacher-s , 'iut against what standard was this judgment made? 



HOW WERE MEDIA USED 
t 

A second question posed in this study was "How were media used by stu- 
dent teachers?" In other^ words , were there any differences observed 
between those lessons taught with . the use of nontextbook learning re- 
sources and those lessons taught without the use^nontextboo-k learning 
resources? ^ 
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An examination of Figures 4.7 to 4.14 demonstrates that differences. were 
observed. For , example , when- the group of lessons, that were 'taught using 
media are considered as a total picture of the "experience of all the 
student teachers, the highest frequency counts ^ere observed for de- • 
velopmental lessons (Figure'4.9) whicji were 41 to 50 minutes in length 
(Figure 4.12) and contained 16 to 25 pupils (Figure 4,13) of average "■■ 
academic ability (Figure 4.14). The main obj ective of £he lesson was^ 

' _ __• _l : 0* __ 1 _.-_-_*__ : 

cognitive in nature ( Figure 4 . 8), concepts were the major learning; 

\ . c ' : _____ ' . . ... • 

structure taught (Figure 4.7$) and drill and practice was the teaching 

methodology most frequently employed (Figure 4.10). The starting-point 

of planning, the lesson was> the subject matter (Figure 4.18) . A formal - 

.lesson plan was written out for the lesson (Figure 4.16) , and the total 

time spent by student teachers to plan the lesson was 21 to 30 Minutes 

(Figure 4.15) . 



If one were*%<^cbnipare the variables receiving the highest frequency 
counts for lessons in which media were not used, with the highest 
frequency counts for those lessons 'in which media were used, only one 
difference would be observed, and that is in the amount of time that 
student teachers spent in planning the lessons. Lessons in which non- 
textbook learning, resources were used took-longer to prepare. 



But, on the other hand, when these same* lesson characteristics are com- 
pared in terms of the relative percentages a different pattern emerges. 
(Figure 5.3). A lesson in which media was use would likely be anj)j- 
troduc tory lesson (52%) (Figure 4.9) which was 91^o 180 minutes in 
length (1007o) (Figure 4.12) and contained 36 to 40 pupils t67%)V(Figure 
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4.13) of average academic ability (43%) (Figure, A. 14) . The main ob- 
jective'* of the lesson was affective in nature (57%) (Figure 4.8) ^ priri- 
ciples were the major learning structure taught (577o) (Figure 4,7) and- 
group activities were the beaching methodology most frequently employed - 
(77%) - (Figure 4.10). The ,starting point of planning the lesson was the 
nontextbook resources (777 0 ) (Figure 4/18). A formal lesson plan was 
written out for the. lesson (427 0 ) (Figure 4.16)^ arid theitbtal time spent . 
by. student teacners . to pl&^the lesson was 181 minutes or longer ( 4 2? 0 ) 
(Figure 4.15). In addition j ^/heri media such as filmstrips, or motion 
picures were used, it was observed that they were used -in their entirety 

as opposed to utilising only parts or segments of the media. 

• . * * * 

In contrast} § lesson in which media -wejre not used, would likely be a 

A . . '. ... , , ■'. ' . . : "__ r t_ . 

developmental lesson (667o):' (Figure 4.9) which was 1 to isG minutes 'in 

X .'" . ■ 

length (767o) (Figure 4.12) and contained 6 to 15 pupils (717,) (Figure 

4.13) of above average academic at^lity (647*) (F^ure 4.14) . Thomain 

objective oJ^the_Jlesson 'was cognitive in nature ( 617*) (Figure 4.8), 

chains were the major learning structure taught- ( 647 0 ) (Figure 4.7) and 

simulation the teaching methodology most frequently employed (1007o) 

(Figure 4.10). The starting point of planning the lesson was a coming; 

event (697>) (Figure 4.18) . A formal l'esson plan was hot written but for 

- - . * - ' 

the lesson (687o) (Figure 4.16), and the total time spent by student 
teachers to plan tfie lesson was 1\ to 20 minutes (59%) (Figure 4.15). 



The inference here is.; that the pattern of student teacher behavior is 
consistent with what Davies (1971) has called the "teacher operator. 1 * 
Davies, it will be remembered, suggested tjtiat teachers (or-student 



• v ; \ 'fib 

teachers ) who f Unction in this" manner, presumably consider themselves to 



fee able to facilitate learning in the *ciassroom better than a film or 



other medium.' In this study, only 118 of the 1684 lessons taught in . 
which media were used (77o), we^e nvedia used, to present the subject mat- 
ter of the lesson (Figure 4.2). Therefore, because media were not used 
in the teaching of 58% of the total number of lessons Bud when media 
^were used, the presentation of subject matter received minimal at- 
tention, in answer to the vques.tion, "How were media used by student> 
teachers k in their classtooms?", the reply would have! to be, '"'as an aid 
to instruction;' 1 Three out of every four ^mes that student teachers 
used media it was to achieve teaching tasks such -as the stimulation of 



pupil interest in the lesson, the varying 'of their own teaching methods 

or the presentation of lesson ' subj ec t ma tter , rattier than to promo te 

. , O " 

learning outcomes such as the facilitation of pupil uriders tarid irig_ or 

- t = „ - 

thinking . ' - \ 



.. % - • FACTORS >AFFECT-IflG-THE UTILIZATION OF MEDIA - - ; - 

. .;V; * ' . >c : ■ . 

. ; 1 _ . __. r • 

The third question posed in this study was, "Couid'afiy factors be iden- 
tified that promoted or inhibi ted the use of hontextbook resources by 
student teachers in their classrooms?" The ^literature review in Chapter 
if. has suggested that accessibility, background training,- the grad«e 

■ " ..... . __, . -i ' r * 

ievel taught, the subject taught and attitude toward tfie use of media 
influence the decisions of teachers to use or hot to use media. 
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The first factor exploded was accessibility. Accessibili ty was seen to 
have;, two important elements associated with 'it; the avail ability of stu- 
dent teacher planning time to prepare lessons' thaf would take advantage 
* of' the use of nontextbook learning resources in the classroom and the 

avai lability^ of* the learning resources. .■" : ri|7; 

■ • £\ ■ '* »■. i . ' \ : . . : 



Availability of "Planning Time ^ < 

The workload for the entire group of student teachers has"' been sum- 
marized ^n Figure '3. 4v - Iti total, 4,042 lessons were taught by 19 stu- 
' dent .teachers . Full-time teachers would have. taught about 8,500 lessons 
during the/same time period. When the number of Wessons taught by stu- 
dent teachers was compared to the number of lessons that could have been 

taught, a figure representative of a half-time teacher equivalent was 

* _ v, '. .... . . «i . 

derived. . In terms of student teacher workload, this time commitment was 

consistent with the recommendations given to the *supervis rng teachers by 

* the College of Education's Director of Field Experience. Secondly; stu--., 



dent teachers reported spending orie>hour or less on planning each les- 
son. The p\^int to be made: here is that student teacher planning vtime , 
when aSded together with student teacher teaching time, 'approximates 



full-time teacher equivalence or normal workload status.. r L : '- : 

i 

j •.. ' . ' ... 

However , upoji examining individual s tudent teacher cases - y the individual 
stu'dent teacher's workload ranged from a low of one-quarter full-tinae 
equivalence to a high of three-quarters full-time^ equivalence . There 
was also considerable variation in the time that elapsed between the 
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student teachers 1 -^arriva 1 at school and the time that they actually be- 

:.. . . y'Jf ... ." ■ .... /„... .... 

gan to teach their lessons. On the late si<de, one student teacher 
taught nothing for the first three weeks (about half of*, the student 
teachers began teaching in the first week*) , and on the early side, three 

> ..' ."-V ; - 

s tudents began teaching some lessons on the firs t day that the school 
was 'open. Peak activity in -terms of the number of lessons taught per 

j . . * a 

i • - - . 

week was reached -during weeks thi r teen , fourteen and fifteen. 

r 

In answer to the question^ "Was time available to student teachers in 
which to plan their lessons?", the answer is yes. Student teachers did 
not immediately assume a heavy lesson load upon their arrival in the 
school. It was also observed by the author that those student teachers 
who ^began to teach more than the average number of lessons per week 
early in the term did so because of the desire to teach more rather than 

because external pressures were being applied on them to do so. In ad- 

I - 1 

dition, those student teachers who began teaching later than their coi- 

; » - ~ 

leagues did so because of extenuating circumstances rather than a lack 

of desire to teach. In any case, over the entire sixteen-week duration 

of the student teachers 1 field experience,- no student teacher assumed 

j * 
more than a three-quarter full-time equivalent teaching load. 

Availability of Nontcxtbook Learning Resources 

As recorded in Chapter III, substantial amounts of software "arid hardware 
were available to student teachers in their schools and from o.thcr 
Sources accessible them. This contentfon is also supported in Chap- 



ter IV, Only two percent of the instances of the iion-utilization of 
ribntextbbbfc learning resources could be accounted for by student teach- 
ers' being, up^lj^ '-'to/ .locate hardware or sof tware when i* they chose to use 
them. Furrier j the ability to use. equipment % was hot perceived by stu- , 



dent teachers as a barrier to utilization .because only one-tenth of c 
percent of the instances of tibn-Uti ligation-- could be accounted- for by 

. *■:':■ •• • •. •'" ■" > • ' " ' : . ;■ 

'. /•••• ■» . . . ■ . 

this ; factor . .' * •-■ „ : -*. ,; . 



one 



If non textbook resources ' were., available and., time was available for les • 
son .piannrng , " was" tl^ere a relationship between workload and the amount 



of nontext book learning resources u^d by student teachers in the class- 
room? V. : - ' - ' . .. • 

W : \ • •» ' . • . . . " : - ■ ■ ' . i ^ 

B'igure . 5. 5 summarizes student teacher workloads and.- the number of les- 
sons taught in which itiedia were used. From the number of lessons taught 
using media, .thje subset of lessons taught that required hardware for 
their -presentation was singled out. r ?ne student teachers were then di- 
vided into twtf • categories : those student teachers who assumed a work- 
load greater than half - time equivalence and those s tudent teachers who 
assumed a workload of less that half-time equivalence . 

From the listing, it e^an be observed that the mbre ambitious group of 

' . ; .' + i '. - * 

s tudent' 't.eachers used media in (>XL of their* lessons. The less ambitious 

. . . . . . ■ *...*%...,.-'» m ~ .. _ . . . . . ■_ _ 

group Used media in 377; of their^ lessons. In addition, the group of 

student teachers who had the heavier .Workload used more the complex 

forms of* media that required hardware for their presentation- aimbs t " 

" ' - . X' . " /• . 

twice as f rfl-puentiy as -their counterparts w^io had lighter workloads. 
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Further; it should follow that student' teachers , who have more- ih-schQbl 
time available to plan their lessons "arid who havraccess to adequate 
quantities of nontextbook learning resources take advantage of their 
good fortune. As has been demonstrated in Figure' 5.5, the opposite was 
true,. Student teachers who had less iri-schbol time available to plan 
their lessons and locate nontextbook learning resources used more com- 
plex forms of media twice as often as their counterparts who had more 
ih-schobl planning time. Several questions could be posed here. For 
example, were student teachers who taught less than half-time lazy? Or; 
were the upper group of student teachers just f iJLling time because they 
didn't have time to plan? As was pointed out in the literature review, 
there is a constant interaction between the behavior setting and the 
participants-. Each component exerts an influen ce on the other. (Moos, 

1976) ■ . • ■ . \ ,\' 

f v. ■ ; 

Employment Expectations 

One factor that was present which could provide some , explanation of 
these results was that, while all student teachers were operating under 
evaluation conditions in their respective behavior settings , some stu- 
dent teachers had a -greater vested interest in being successful than 
bthersV They wanted jobs in the schools or school units in which they 
were teaching. Intfact, this was often why they chose to complete their 
field, experience requirements in a particular school setting. It has 
been observed by the author that, in times past, student teachers who 4 



; s 1 . - 

±i5 

anticipate getting jobs in the schools in which they are' student teach- 
ing tend to teach more classes, become more involved in extra-curricular 
ac tivi ties and search mqre diixgently and- farther afield- for- resources 
to use in their classrooms. In other words, they put their best foot 
forward. ■ 

The data for student; teachers from Figure 5.5 was rearranged and sep- 
arated according to whether or not particular s tudent teachers wanted 
jobs in the school divisions in which they were working. This kind of 
information was available only through direct consultation with student 
teachers y which of course occurred during the regular supervisory ; 
visits to the schools in which they were working . ' 



The data displayed in Figure 5.6 provide one piece of evidence to j^US- \ 
tify the previously described perception. Student teachers^ who wanted 
jobs taught more ' lessons, used more non textbook learning resources more' 
'often and used more complex forms of nontextbook learning resources more 
often than student teachers who were not concerned about local jobs. 
The suggestion to be made here is that the use of media by student 
■ teachers may not depend only, on academic considerations. External mor 
^ tivatioti for student teachers to make a good showing ir\ the ir beftavibr^a 
. setting may be a far more' powerful force in persuading $budent teachers 
to make use of media than pointing out that in many cases instruction 
can be made more efficient through the appropriatfe^use of nontextbook 
learning ' resources in the classroom. 



i±6 

Student Teacher Background Training 

j 

c - *. 

The review of literature -identified ^background training as a factor * 
that influences the. use of media in the classroom. (Smith, 1971) to . 
test this finding in the present study, the information available iiy 
Chapter III on the incjividusi student- teacher's; background training, was 
matched with the data" from Chapter IV on the student teachers 1 uti- 
lization of media in the classroom. Figures 5.7, 5.8, 5.9'and 5.10 sum- 
marize this analysis. . I 

r " 

In. Figure 5.7, student teachers are ranked top to bottom in order of 

. - t _ ■ ' 

their overall academic performance in completed Arts and Science arid 

Education courses. • When media utilization by the top five students rs 

compared with , the bottom five students, it can be seen that . tl\e higher- 

achieving students tended^to use more complex forms -of media more often' 

(9% vs 6.3r/o) .. However, when; the remainder of the student teachers were 

taken into account no consistent pattern was evident. Similarly, when 

only academic performance on. education courses was the cri terion for 

rank ordering student teachers (Figure 5.8) ,• no consistent pattern of 

nontextbook resource, utilization was found. The same data organized on 

the basis of the number of education 'courses completed (Figure 5.9) and 

the numbed of courses taken in Educational Communications (Figure 5.1Q). 

produced the" same results* Iri total, no consis tent pattern of uti- a 

lization could be determined. . 

The conclusion drawn here l^that the background training of this group 

of student teachers was not a factor which influenced their use of media 

s - .... - s ■■" ■ . ; . ; " i : 
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in the classroom as reflected by counting the instances of their uti 
lizatibn of nontextbook learning resources. 



Subject and Grade Leve l Taught • - 

A third finding from the review of literature in Chapter IT was that 
media utilization was subject and grade level dependent. (Leisner, 
1978) Elementary teachers used media more frequently than secondary 
teachers, and languages, science and social studies lessons \fere more 
likely to be taught with the help of media than math lessons 

Figure 5.11 records the number of lessons taught by student teachers in 
each division (grade) level. The percentage of lessons taught with 
media was then calculated for each division level.: As can be obsery^<f, 
there was > once again, variation among division levels (as would be pre- 
dicted T5y Barker's behavior- set ting theory) , but: when ^the percentages 
for Divisions I and II (elementary grades) and. Division III and IV (sec- 
ondary grades) were combined , the frequency of media utilization dif- 
ferences vir tua iky disappeared . 

-The conclusion drawn here is that for the current group of student 
teachers , in contrast to the findings reported in the literature^ 
elementary student teachers used media, no more-' frequent ly than secondary 
student teachers . * . 4 



■'' : :■ .- 11-8 

• Figure 5.12 lists the f regency of the use of media by the subject 
taught^ * It cap bis seen that media were used in every <Eubj ect taught. 
However, for this study, two- thirds of the lessons taught in Science and 

..Social Studies used rifedia arid one-third of the lessons taught in Math 

........ ^ ^ . % , 

and English used media. 

The conclusion drawn here is that while the findings of the literature 
are partially confirmed, in this study the sample size for some subjects 
taught by student teachers was too small to demonstrate conclusively a 
strong pattern of media utilisation. 

In .summary, the "analys is thus f^r has not revealed utilization patterns 
dependent on the availability of resources,, time available to plan les- 
son's , background training or. the division level at which the lesson was 
: taught. Rather',*: it has suggested that for student tea^heNr^s, media uti- t 
_; iizatibri may be independent of academic considerations. -External fac-* 
tors such as job expectations, that, is, the student teacher's perception 
of the kind of student teaching activity that would improve their 

a* 

chances of getting a .job in the school system may be more influential in 
promoting the use of non-textbook learning resources than a demonstrated 
increase in learning efficiency. 

The last factor addressed by this study was student teacher attitudes 
toward . the use of media in the classroom. Assuming 'that the promotion. 



First , the individual student teacher must possess an adequate cognitive 
structure. For this study, the term cognitive structure refers ' to" an ■; L 
appropriate, knowledge of audiovisual methods and materials . V ■ ' jtr ; ' 



• ' ... . ... ■ ■_ _.. ■; ■» X- 

Second, the student teacher must possess the necessary motivational; • , 



structure . For this study motivational structure was defined as a .pos- 
itive attitude toward media. 



i 



Third, there must not be a ' competing ■ goal or barrier , the overcoming of 
which will cause more pain than goal achievement would cause pleasure. 



For this study, competing goals were' defined as barriers to the student 
teacher's use of media. As pointed out in Chapter II , it does hot mat- 
ter whether the barriers are real barriers or perceived barriers. In 

fa ' 

either case, trtey are real to the student teacher. 




For purposes of analysis , ins true tibnally relevant reasons (i/e.^ 
reasons referring to the instructional usefulM^s of media rather than 
the administrative convenience of using me'cSia) were /selected from the 
list of reasons given by student teachers for using nontextbook in- 
structional learning resources. The use of media for 'ins true tionally 
relevant reasons was seen to be one indicator that an appropriate cog- 
nitive structure of knowledge, of -media methods and materials was pos- 
sessed by the student teachers j. .. *■ ' < % - ' 
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The list of student teacher reasons for riot using nbritextffcbok in- 
structional learning resources was sorted into two categories: (1) 
those reasons over which the stliderit teachers had control;' and (2^1 those 
reasons over which they had rib control . It was assumed that the list of 

student teacher controllable reasons was symptomatic of their . at ti tudes 

, v * ■ . . . ■ " . . " ....... : 

toward media utilization.. Secondly, it was assumed that reasons over 

whjch -student teachers had no. control would operate as barriers to their 

utilization of media. ■• \ 

The data, reorganized on this basis , % has -been recordedas Figure 5 ; 13 ; 
Frgm the table it can Se seen than nine out.' of every ten times non-; 

9_ ' r ■ ' ' " ■ ^ 

■ 9 * ' ' . t : '* .. ' . - • . . "\ 

textbook instructional learning resourced were used by student teachers 

it was for injg true tionally relevant reasons; . 

- ■ . ■' ? % , ■ . • • '.■"*"""« 

T.he^ conclusion drawn here is that student -teachers possess; an adequately 
W€rll- developed /cogrii tive structure to^ make appropriate dec is ions about 
whax. media to, use in the classroom and how to use them, . 

Secondly , almost every time student teachers decided riot to use media^ . 
it' was for attitudinaLly .based reasons rather than because of a barrier 

or a perceived barrier to the use of nontextbook instructional learning ' 

■ - - ■- . ' - * '•* 

resources. ^ . , " . , 

The cdnc lu&ion • her e is that even though a student teacher is seen to be 

• ' . ' - -- 

knowledgable in the area of the utilization of non- textbook in- • 
structional learning resources, and there are no real or perceived bar- 
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riers to the use of these resources * ah unfavorable a tti tude .(rob- 

■ . ___■____-* _ - •■ . <* 

tivatibrial Structure) will; inhibit their use of media in the classroom; 



4 

S UMMARY OFVTHE CONCEli S IQNS 



The objeit^ve of* this study was to determine the extent and purpose of 
media utilization by student teacKers who were in the process of com- 
pleting their student teaching; requirements for teacher certification in 
the Province of ■Saskatchewan during the 1981 "fall term. ■ Data wevre col- 
lected from '4042 lesson! taught by 19 student teachers. 



One finding of this study was that for every ten lessons taught by s tu- 
dent teachers, media were not used in six lessons, nontextbook in- 
structional learning resources based primarily on paper (low) .technology 

were used in three lessons , media that required hardware for its'pres- / 

^> ' - ' . -- 

en tat ion ( intermediate technology) were used to teach one lesson, and no 



Wessons were taught using any form of computer-based (high) technology; 

Second, when nontextbook ^instructional learning resources were used, /■ 
they were, employed primarily as ai(Js to ins true tion rather than « as the 
primary means to de liver ins true tion . 

Third, there; are one or', more external fa'ctors, such as job expectations, 
functioning singularly;, or in concert in the behavior . setting to promote 
or- inhibit the student teacher's use of nontextbook instructional learn- 
ing resources - ^pb< expectations may be a more powerful "motivator pro-. 



"moting the student teacher's use of media in: the classroom than j>ed- 
agogicai reasons sach as the notion that the use of media can facilitate 
pupi 1 learning . . ' 

Fourth, when media were used, print media such as spirit-duplicated 

pupi 1 worksheets br handouts tended to be the most frequently used nje- 

t 

dium. While the highest frequency counts .were recorded for the use of 
media to promote the pupil achievement of cognitive learner objectives , 
the promo tion of affective learner objectives was dominant ip terms of 



the relative percentage of lessons taught, 

S 



'9 



Finally, if media were nb,t used in teaching the lesson , .it was because 
of the perception th^t the textbook was an. adequate resource rather than 
for reasons such as the lack of availability of the appropriate hardware 
or software. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

This study was a descriptive study in the descfipXive-correlational- 
exper imental Dspp paradigm described by Rosenshine and Furs t (1973) . 
The next s tep , according to the logic of the . paradigm, would be to 
search for ..relationships among variables. In this t case, further irives- 
tigation of the following relationships is suggested: a). Isu there a^ 
relations-hip between the kind of nontextbook instructional learning/re- 
sources and the- student teacjiers 1 perceived need to have full management 
control over the situations in which they are working?, b).„; Is there a 
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- ) ..' • 

relationship between the j way in which student teachers use media arid 

i * 

their perception of the contribution that media can make to the e ri ^ 

z -. -_j tr - - ■ s -_ - - - - - , 

. hancement of learning? -> c). Is there a relationship between^the type of 

nontextbook iris true tional learhirig resource s tudent teachers wi ll use 

and their perception of external forces promo tirig^jor Inhibiting the use 

' o*f iris true tional med ia? 

The implications, of this study for the Use arid future use of nontextbook 
instructional learning resources in the classrooms of Saskatchewan 
schools are several. First, against what standard- should the use of:: 
media be • judged? it was observed that nontextbook ins trtfetionai learn- 
ing resources were used in just over forty, percent of the lessons ; 
taught. Eighty percent of those lessons used media produced by low- 

s - ' 

level technological process; twenty percent were produced by inter- 

_: : _ ,. . . . . _ _ _ _ _•_ _ gj 

mediate technological' processes. No lessons were taught by student* 
teachers employing high technology not*- textbook instructional learning 

■ : : ' c 3 * 

resources . 



How should the amount of media usgd arid the mixr of technologies b^ which 
they were produced be assessed*? To date, standards exist for the amount 
of hardware arid .software that should be available in the schools, but 
there are rib comparable standards available against which to judge the 
appropriate use of media.. The deve lopmetit of this type of standard 

would be a useful area of educational Inquiry* . 

• i. * " * ' 

The main perceived value of media by student teachers -.was as an aid to 
instruction. The student teachers used media primarily to stimulate 
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pupil interest iii the lesson : being taught -and to vary their own teaching 
methodology; the major: sources, of learner information we rfe the.- student x 
teacher and textbook materials. ; Most of the- nontextBook "instructional 

'_ \ . :■: ...... :.: ........ u 

learning resources used were locally available and of ten student teacher 
produced- V/ w I . 



Given these circums tances , the question t|'en" arises, can it be shown 

that there is a re la tioriship be tweeh the kind of nontextbook in- 

.. 

s tifuptional learning resources and- the perceived need of the student 

,- _ v -> _ ■ '_ 

teacher to have total xontrol ov&r; the media they are using and . ^he sit- 
uation in which they are use<J? For example* if the spirit duplicator 
breaks down, class' handouts can b€ written on tr\e chalkboard; but, hato 
does one cope with a motion picture film that fails to arrive or a pro- 
jection bulb that blows out at the most inopportune time jduring the lesh. 

*son? ; • - • v •• . ■ 



The. results of;^this lin£- of inquiry would be useful in the design of 
teacher-education programs be^ausfe i t is unlikely that the teachers ^of 
fu tigre learners can contirtuey'to Unction as the nTajor source of learner 
knowledge. If the current rate of . development and pervasive influence 

■'_ .. . 

of microchip technoiogy'continue^, the teacher, future learners will 

* • . . pi ■ .......... ...'-.J. 

have to function as a manager of learning and ^learning resources rather' 

than\as a primary source "of learner-, information. The^'hiehavior setting 

of. which the student teacher is a par t , will have to be designed in such 

a manner as to accommodate; the failure of hardware without penalty being 

assessed' against the student teacher. Otherwise , s tudent. teachfers will 

likely, be reluctant!; to explore the potential benefits - than can accrue 
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through the use of nbntextbbbk ins true tibrial learning resources . 

The'analysis^ of student teacher background .training and work lba<f> fai led 
to dem ons tra t e a ny d iscernible pat t e rrij o f me d i a u,t ill z at id it b y s t udent 
teachers. However there appears to be a relationship between the stu- 
dent teachers 1 use of media arid their employment expectations. Those 
v student teachers who wanted jobs in the school division in which they 
• were teaching--* usually taught more lessons , used non-textbook instruc- 
tional learning resources more often, and used -more complex forms of* 
.media than student teachers , who were, not seeking employment in that 



school division; 1 



i 



In terms of media .utilization are there factors external to knowledge 
and training that promote the use of media in the classroom? What is 
the nature of these influences and how strong are they in comparison to . 

the student teacher's knowledge of media and training in the application 

^ .... . . ...... ■ 

of non textbook instructional learning resources to the classroom erivi- 

) - : : * /_ 

ronment? The definition of external influences and the pursuit of this 
line of inquiry would be useful in assessing the impact of external 
forces on the*, student teacher's use of media. 

"''Conclusions based on the" influence that the subject matter taught may 
have had on the student teachers choice of media generated in this sttidy 
cannot be used because the; quantity of data is insufficient: However, 
it is evident that -there was little difference between the frequency of 
utilization at the elementary and secondary levels. The literature sug- 
gests, that, elementary teachers use: more media than secondary teachers 
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arid that : some subjects are more amenable to the use, of media than, ; * 
others, jit is thus recommended that the present study be replicated in , 
order to gather, more data on the inf luence of the sub j ec t ' taught on the 
use of non textbook instructional learning resources . Secondly, data 
concerning idle other variables should also be- collected in order to com-, 
pfcare the respective findings. 



,Pq:pils can learn °from media as well as^ from human .ins truments of 
instruction. In some cases, teachers, can and do, use all levels of non- 
textbook instructional learning resources. If the 'benefits attributable 
to the use of media in the classroom a*re to be tak£n advantage of , , then ' 
s tudent teachers must be firmly, convinced of the meri ts of . all levels of 
technology or they will not likely use them. Atti tudes and values are 
not readily developed during a one-sho t course in the use I" and prep- 
aration of media. Enduring attitudes and values are developed over a 
long period of time .* 

** if- . ' ^ y ■ 

-Good lad 1 s (1983) contention <that tea-chers teach as they were taught has 
a s trong • message here. In addi tion to presenting student teachers with 
appropriate arguments for the use of nontextb ? 6ok instructional learning- 
resources, the modeling of the appropriate Employment of these resources 
must be constantly available to the student teacher. /. 

The intent of this discussion is not to suggest that a 'system of educ- 

V ." » " 4 

a tion should dramatically and radically change immediately, but rather 

■• * "> , - * 

. tha t the study of student- teacher , attitudes toward nontextbook in- 
structional learning resources would be a "fertile area of '.educat-ional 
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inquiry-. The impact of high technology on education is, a£ present , ah 
open-ended question; but, student teacher attitudes toward high tech- 
noiogy wilt /inevitably influence the outcome of any benefits to be de- 
rived from the u,se of nontextbook ins true tional learning resources . 



' EPILOGUE 

''Experimental and naturalistic research methods can and "should function: 

4n complementary, ways in tjie investigation and unders tanking. *.of be- 
' ; ^ ■» ' . *.. _ . ■ \ _ _ . 

havibral phenomena. Each* method has s tirengths ^nd -weaknesses of its *owh 

and in many cases the strength of one /nethod^ is tl]e weakness b'£ the * . 

' ..... ', . • / * . . ..*'„.' " 

other. " (Mo'os , ^1976 , p. 239) Moos goes on to point but that 1 , un- 
fortunately , this complementary kind of relationship is seldom seen in . 
practice. Instead, many people have argued for the alleged superiority 
of one method over the other. Advocates, of the experimental mode of 
» research speak glowingly about the "control 11 provided by the ex- 
perimental method. Ttfey disparage naturalistic methods as 'being only ; 



for avocational purposes. "On the other hand, partisan advocates of 
naturalistic research believe that the\]riaturaiis tic method allows the" - 
researcher to have access to the "proper subject matter ctf phychology . M 

(Moos', 1976, p. 239) . . -■'\: ,*/ . ... W y . \ 

■ «•■','■ i. • ■ 

Detachment and objectivity in the assessment bt the worth of a study is 
as desirable as the suspension of bias when collecting data by means of 
participant pbse^vation. While it - is frequently difficult to stand back' 
and' look at the fruits of one's lafcors with a dispassionate eye, it is- a 

.. _ •■.•.» • • 

' ■ " • /. 
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necessary part of the process The criteria used for this process were 
those of outlined by Guba; (1981) . ' :: " ^' 



According to'Guba (1981), the search for, a truth is not limited to one 
particular paradigm. 'For example, the methods used" in experimental in- 
quiry, legal and accreditation proceedings, peer reviews and judgments * 
of athletic events all have their own different, disciplined approaches 
(patterns) of searching for truth • Each approach has i ts ' own 'as- 
sumptions .which must be mel: in order to establish the trustworthiness of 
the results. The^ judgment of a naturalistic inquiry then must rest on 

how well the assumptions of the paradigm have been met. 

* v : . . 

1. • . * , "> ' ■ ; * 

For this study, .the .assumptions of the naturalistic- 'paradigm have been 

: "■ . • ' ' " ft. . 

met. 1 1 fc was recognized tha't. each of the student teachers would try to 

' . \. . .. .'. . . . i. * . . . ' . ■ 

be successful, >ReaJLity for them was what, they perceived it to be.. Each 

student teachei 1 s way of making sense out #f reality was different. ' 
if V ^ : . k V* ' . ' 

These differences were accepted without trying in any way to a iter"-; 

s-tudent teachers v otfn perceptions. Secondly, the very nature of th^:;; 

» . .„ ■ " * : - * ' ' t ' : - 

supervisory rple assigned to the r^sj^archer i^ot only - presumes but re-.-" 

» i. ->■-- ■■" • v" V 'i f 

quires resporilri^'t?inVes tiga tor interaction. However, every effort was 

made by the aujthor to suspend #h inherent bias toward promo tinjg the u'se 

: ■ , . 

of non textbook; |ns true tiona 1 learnin<g-'resources in the classroom. 



The. temporary suspension of investigator bias was facilitated, by focus- 
ing * attention on the student teacher 1 s lessoji planning and lesson pres- 
entatiori. Through this kind of respondent/ inves tiga tor interaction , it 

: \ '<!-/'■■ , . ■■ - : ^p- ■ ' " " \ . " . • . 

was possible coijifcidentally to ga ther data on the type "of rton- textbook 

• ' -' />...• ■ ■'. • ■ ■ 



ins true tibrial learning resources : being ijsed. by s tuderit ;/\^|iche^.s^^h^yth^/' 
purposes for which they were being employed. Finally* rib attempt at - 
broad generalization was made in this study. Instead, this study has 
identified three kinds of relationships that merit further iti- . 
ves tiga^ibri,. ". * 

The design* and methods used in this study have sbuglit to.. find an ap- 
propriate balance between rigor and relevance. While some qualitative 
methods may require the investigator to enter 1 the .setting * wi th a niind 
equivalent to a "blank slate," there is no logical reason ^why. a qual- 
itative approach can not draw on the findings. of earlier inquiries for 
guidance in -the same way that a quantitative approach frequently does. 

■ • • _. / . ; 

However, one of the major problems encountered, in the conduct of this 

-'. .'. % * '1 : __ 

study was *the absence of a body of literature directly applicable to the 

study of the s trident t^acher^s use of nontextbook instructional learning 

resources. On the other hand, related literature was available that did 

* > ' . ..... J- > 

provide guidajice^on what to- observe and ; ass is ted iii^the explaritatiori of 
observations- -v: 

\ . ; 

'. ._ " ___ _ _ «_;____ 

Some elements of any research design can always be specified in advance. 
All inquiries have time constraints of brie kind or another imposed on 
them. The prudent researcher specifies afl such possible elements as 
far ahead asVpossible, while retaining a sufficiently flexible posture^ 
so as to permit the incorporation ;of as many changes in the prepared; ■» 1 
plan of action as are required. the only -demand that an ecolog»ipa^L ;fiy~> 
pothesis makes is that thV phenomenon be studied in the real world 
rather than studied in t,he- laboratory. As Piaget has demonstrated, 
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theipe -is . iittlity; iti achieving bpth qualitative and quantitative under- 
standing* ' • : 



The trustworthiness of a rationalistic inquiry can be established by 
assessing its internal validity, external validity (generalizabi li ty ) , 
reliability and objectivity. These criteria have been translated into 
naturalis tic^inquiry; 1 terminology by Guba and Lincoln (1982). They sug- 
gest that the . trus tworthirtess ,of a naturalistic inquiry should be as- 
sessed by examining its credibility, transferability, dependability and 
conf ir ma Mli ty . ' 

The naturalistic inquirer establishes credibility (internal validity) by- 
dealing with patterns in their entirety rather than abstracting a var- 
iable of interest and remanding the rest' 'of the.,, variables, to control 
^through the; process of randomization. The credibility of a naturalistic 
inquiry can be enhanced by prolonged engagement of the researcher at the 
site of the investigation, persistent* observation, peer debriefing, tri- 

. ... ft*. __ ' » " .* 

angulation, artifact retention,.* and member checking. - . 

y - 

In this study, each of these criteria for t£e assessment of the trus t- 

~ '. 

worthiness of a study has been adhered' to. For example, the re- \ 

- ...... ... ._; ; > > ; . . * 

searcher's role in' s tudent- teacher s-upervisi6n? as defined by the em- 
ployer , was understood by 'the respondents because of the nature and tra- 
dition of the behavior sotting. The entry of the investigator Into the 

setting was facilitated by these . circumstances . 

, ■ ? ' ' ' 

■ > ^ . ■■'*!_ 
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In addition, appropriate patterns of interaction with the respondents 
were J established early in the study* Enough time was spent at each 
study site to allow the respondents to become as comfortable as possible 

•with the process. Persistent and systematic observations were carried 
out at regular intervals as a naturally occurring event associated with 

the job role. Part of one day each week was set aside by the researcher 

_ . •■ _ _■ • ' — - s . <r 

for peer debriefing. ;This procedure was found to be very helpful in the 

process of maintaining investigator objectivity during the completion of 

this study. . , 

Permanent preservable records of the student teachers' responses have 
been maintained. In addition ^ member checking w&s carried but by re- 
turning the accumulated records to the student teachers (arid supervising 
teachers) for verification. Any inconsistencies or errors . discovered by 
, the researcher of the respondents were explained and corrected. Student 
teacher interviews also served as another source of data in addition tp 
data col lee ted' in the log book arid the survey of instructional learning 
resources locally available. > 

The transferability of a naturalistic inquiry can be enhanced by pur- 
posive sampling and accumulation of descriptive 'feata that will permit 
the comparison ^of the context of one situation with that of another. 
Through this " process , the degree of "fit" between the two or more dif- 
ferent settings can be determined and the advisability of transfer as- 
sessed . No attempt, was made to generalize the findings of this s tudy 
beyond 'the, setting in which the data were collected. However , it is 
anticipated tfcat sufficient details on the characteris tics of the 

140 - 



scrVobis and the backgrounds of trie student teachers have been included 
to permit the comparison of trui current" setting .with an alternate set- 
ting.. . ■ " . 



Guba and. Lincoln (1982) .suggest the use of overlap methods , stepwise 
replication, and the use of a dependability audit modeled on a fiscal 
audit to enhance the deperidabi li ty ■ of a. study While it ty/as. not pos- 
sible to use multiple methods of' gathering data nor to §pli t team^ ob- 
servers and continue the 'Investigation, an audit trail was provided in 
the description of procedures used in this, study. 

Guba and Lincoln (1982) make the pqirVt that to carry out all these steps 
is^nbt usually either logistically or fiscally possible in— an actual 
inquiry. Even if they were to be' done, 'this "will not guarantee the 
trus twor thiness of a naturalistic study." (Guba and Lincoln, 1982, • 
248) But, if the serious resear^ner has. given some thought, to these 
criteria prior to the design of the inquiry, "they will^ contribute 



greatly toward persuading a reader and consumer of their mean- 
ingfulness." (Guba and Lincoln, 1982-, p. 249} 



} 
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CHOICE OF 


* Division level . of 


instruction 


MEDIUM - 
















I 


II 


III 


" IV 


Total 














ftrint _y 


■ 303 ' 


■■ 237 


>245 


180 ' 


-* 965, * 


Realia 5^. : 


i6 g 


172 


16 


2 


350 ; 


Audio 


39 


10 • 




..; 2i 


... 7^ 


Still/silent 


78 


53: 


'20 


12 . 


163 


Still/audio . 


7 


; 10 ' 


; 10 


15 


42 


Mo tion^si lent 


'3 : 


, ■-. 1 . 


I;.." 


- < 1 ; ■ 




Mb tion/audib 






24 


27; ' 


' 70v 


Resource person 


: -.4 : - 


7 . 


. .3 -V. 




'14 


Compu ter 












Totals 


601 


503 




258 


1684 



Figure 5.1 Summary of the types" of media used by 
"student teachers. ' . 
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Figure 5.2 Stfmma.ify of the lessons taught th^t used 

;■• non'-;texrtbook resources in the lesAn 
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Major characteristics of 
lessons taught in which media 


Variables * ^ 


wfere used . 


were ^not used 


■L.es'son type / 

Lesson- length 

Class size 

Acad §|i%c Ab i 1 i ty 

Obj ec/tive - 

Type of "learning 

Lesson format 

Tlanning. 
; planning s tar ting- point 
.;. PLarinitig time \ y 


Introductory 
91-180 min. 
36-40. 
Average 
* Affective 
Principle 
Group activities 
Formal 

Learning resources 
181+ 


Deve lop men ta 1 
i-10 min:' y *'" r 
6-15 # 

Above average 
Cognitive 
.Chain 
Simulation ; 
Informal '.<£:[* 
Coming event 
11-20 min* i ... 



"j. y _ __ _. : y! - " 

Figure 5.3 Comparison of the variables receiving the highest 

•■ relative percentage for lessons in which media were 

s'.' used and lessons in which media were not used. 
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Figure 5.5 Summary of Student teacher workload. 

Note: "^Upper group,' 1/2 to '3/4 F.T.E. ; lower, 1/4 to 1/2 F.T.E. 
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Figure 5.6 Summary of data for .student teachers arranged 
according to job expectations . ' 
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- Figpre 5.7 Summary of media ati lizat ion • based 
on student- teacher academic 
performance. 

Note: Student* 130 had the highest academic record; 
student 150, the lowest. 
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Summary of media utilization based 
... , on student teacher academic 

performance in education classes. 
Student 130 had the highest performance; 
student 150 , the lowest. 
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Figure 5.10 Summary of media Utilization based 
classes taken by student teachers 
*' in Educational. Communications . 

. Note: The upper group had training in media 
^utilization, the lower group did not. 
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Figure' 5.12 Summary of the percentage of lessons taught in 
each subject in which media were used. 
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Figure 5.13 Summary pX iridica tors of student teacher 

cognitive structure, motivational structure 
& and barriers to the use of media,. 
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RECOMMENDED MEDIA STANDARDS TOR 
LIBRARY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS 
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v \ SCHOOL, 
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Realia? ' * 


■ ..i 


In quantity and yariety to 
support educational .programs 


16mm sound projector • 




2 per media center ~ 


8mm pro jec tor . . 




2 per media center. 


2*2 slide pro- / 0 
j ec tor remb te ly 




2 per media centre • : 


"Films trip or . com- • 

U 1 liu U l.y 11 J. J- *• C 

strip-s.lide pro- 
jector r r ' * 


: r ■ 

■ ' -." .'; 


■ _ + y - : ... • 1 ' 

4 per media centre 


&c|gnd - f i Ims'trip 
projector ' 




2 per:< media centre " 


1G. x 'iG' overhead 1 $55 


i 


1 per teaching station .pl<us 
1 per; media centre » . 


Opaque projector 




1 per media centre ^ 


Fi 1ms trip viewer .-. 




■ 1 per teaching 'station plus 
the equivalent number in the 
media t centre ' : 


2 x 2 slide viewer 

L — " = - 




3 per me 0) £ a~ : c eh I; r e\ ; v 


TV receiver 




?1 per division where programs 
are available ■ 


Micro pro jec tor 


: 


1 p/sr media center 


Record player . 


— , ■", » 


1 per 4 teaching stations, 
3 per media centre 


Tape recordar 'J» m : * 

a ■ . . - 


* 1 . 


' 1 per 2 • teaching stations plus 
2 per media.^^ntre 


Listening stations 




.-^fcV >\, v ... • 

A ppc£a-b'l 1 i'S t etti ng s ta fi on 

w i *<ri J#. -s '9 f" earphones 



r ■ 

. MATERIALS " 


RESOURCES IN 
. : SCHOOL 


■ - ; , IDEAL STANDARD/ 


— — — *~ — - — : — • — 

Projection cart 




;' 1 per portable piece 'of pro- 
jection Equipment , purchased ' ~) 
at tfre, time the equipment i s ./ 

obtained . " ' J . . . : . *• > ' 

v ,..,= • .«... . 7 . — • — ! * • 


Pro j ec tio$ Screen * 

. • . ' i- . ' ° 


■ ' 

; ■ 
. 1 ■ *- 

• :, ' .V 


^ -y- . , . ' 

'.^permanently jijouhf ed screen 
Ipfi^r . cla-ssropm plus additional 
•'• greens a| . s'ui table size^as 
; riejeSed f 6-r£|#idi vidua 1 and 
t fixfe ii^&S$f^ use. The per-^ * - - 
t^feettt ! iiSo^^ eh should be no ■ * ' 
if^^r^/^an . 70 x 70 with 

£Key35xoiae eliminator - 

;a;i^v, ' - ; - . 


Radio receiver 


- : ( 


"^jfeV! — : — ,• ~ j — -'' ^ * 

.finger, media c^nte^pFus* cep-t^a^i 
IV d istr.ibtrtion:' £y ; stem .C^M. 7 £^.)r^ r . 
1 pe/.Teachlhg' stat^&fc V 


Copy machine 




- — r? r — t c- . -^r. , ,r r ...v 

. 1' per ^ m e d i a c e'ri t r e pi us 1 
per 30 'teaching s tations . 
— « . ■ ■ / — ' ■ ' ; ! — * ' "V 


Light control »' 
* ■ * 

• ■■ ; • 


f 


Adequate light control in J' 
:<eVevy~ classroom and media 
^centre to the extent ; that all 
types of projected media can 
be utilized effectively 


Local production 
equipment « '. 




Dry mount press and . t,a eking 
iron, paper cutters, trans- 
parency production' equip- i 
ment ^ mechanical lettering 
devices 


Local dr system'' 

-. "V — - - — - — 
level production 

equipment . T ■ ; 


v **' ' 


16mm camera , 8mm camera , 
equipment for darkroom, 
■ large font' typewriter, 35mm 
still camera, tape splicer, 
slide reproducer 
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APPENDS B 
THlv STRUCTURED LOGBOOK RECORD ; 
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EXAMPLES 



e" 'if* V 'm- TV'S*. ^ ^ 



^- t V V «;■ ■ • J, j 

piv. HI d. Div. IV t ... . ;*\ |) ®/® <S© <&0 © [ 



| _ : 4 Vf jj ■_ ' _ _ «i i 2 3*. c 5 ;s ? O ■ I 

j 77. -Type 6f> . • - a. Signal t>. Chain c. M/descrimination # * . .- . " n ^<^©(j^0(^^^><r)Cii . , j # 

| . learning:^ * d. Concept v e. Principle r * 0 , 2 3 B V/i 7 9 8 ' I *' 

' j t~ I ' * * Othe^ — r- . ~ >'* ■■'!•«-■•«•*• JD0<?S>G<7> J 

. j _ _!._!'_ - t/V-j •- : «i^V •- |I - - - ' -"— ■- i 1-2 - 3 4-5 8 7_S 8. 1 

, j. 79. Domain of major o .a^ Cognitive "b.^ Affective - c . psychomotor . . . r }« a: .«.(cV,iKi)®®(^Sp'£ l . 

j , . objective: ' d. Otfter '^L^JLL^ • ""^ i . i 2 3 4 5 « tV* I 

j * ; . r - _ ^^CvSsfeiir • • - - .."Jii*' • :«>'3&<&®®®vj£> . I. - 

j\81. * Lesson type: »a. Intrb^uc^jyg^^|hsix)piijamtal • ,c . Summary / ^ i a « s e r e 8 I - 

■f ; ^ ■ ' Vjt; Rev^gB^i^^n^ ^vv.'^' :'V'^ V V" . . . • - Ji. ♦ ■ ■ ■■'•■'■"£-<JS>(£<&0!? J ■ 

j -- - :" c ' ' -' . •-" ■ - , ' .. }•* i 2 3 4-8 -6- 7- a -i J 

. j 82. . Lessofi format: a: Lecture-* Demonitrajifln" ■ £. Discussion. . . 1 iiU c . 0(2)0*) 00) I 

j: . » '3. O^JI and practice ' e. tearrftng center(s) _ rt , 2 3 4 8 8 7 * 9" I 

\\ ^_ * - .v \ f fr. Ob^er * ^" .. . " ■■ 5 ■. !)''•)• 5«0Cj5 j, 

j * • ' . „ , , " . • • ? 7 3 4 8 8 7 -S ^ V .1- « ■ 

1* 84. Lesson length. • ^ v M0;,-b'; 1W0 . o '21-30 d. 31-40. ^ 
s *| . (minutes): ^ e. 5JL-50 f. Qther / " 1 



. ^ 1 86. Number of ; ' ,y , a. 1 -b'. 2-5 c. 6-15. d.^16-25 

j students:' *- e. Other . r . . 

■ I • . • : * -/ • • a 

t - n > j 87. Ability of a. Below aye. b. ^ve. c. Above ave 

*J I ^lass:' ■ * d.; Other ; r 



'- { "89. Idea source: ;a. Cvn _ _b . _Text/workbpeV J c. Coop teic^ier 
^ <s^._ Othe^r teacher » e* Other 

90. Ptanr • : ^Written* otrt/^art of .'a urfit 



I 

I '■ : Vo. 'written, out /not part of a unit 

j .* " ci N6E written out/part of a unit 

I a. Not written out/jnot part of- a unit 

I ■-■ ' ' - - -, - ; -- -• - "'— 

j 93. Total planning a. 1-10 b. 11-20 c. 21-30 d.^3I-40 e. 41^-50 

j ' time (minutes): f. Other * ■ . 

K .^^4.' ^ Location while a. In school lx. Other" ' ' ■ / " ■ J . . 

I ^planning: ; - ' .... : ,;.V > ^ . - , 

I - '> ' • ' 1- t * s * 

j 96. Starting point a. (Jbjectivea b. Subject matter * -_ o j 2*!i 5. 7 " • n? 

j ■ of planning: . c. Learner activities d. Teacher activities .. r i,. j* ^.-•■.»^; ?;tf)^i'j5Sfc0S 

"| «• L«*rn*r .characteristics f. Instructional f 2 3 4 8. 8 7 a ±4 

I ' s resources'* g. Evaluation . i/ * • «• •? ?- 4''^ 

I ' y h. Other - ^ ' ""2 




1 * I v - "-. Vf*' i ■ a .... • ->-i j'3 4. 9 fi. 7 8 9 j 
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Structured tog Boofc; Record - 2 



176. IHdJy4u_use any instructional 
rMourc«8_qther_than texts 
and/or workbooks? 

- • -. ■" * 

178. Chojxe^f- 
* resource: 



a. Yes - proceed . . . 

b . No - go to question 192 



t. b*:Realia _c_._Audio _d. 'StiH . 

e. 4 StllWaudio ; f .' .Motion g. ^Motion/audio 

h. . Resource parabn^ 1. Computer 
j*:- Other 



181. ^Eourc* Of; 
.i' resource:* 



183. Pux&paerualnfl^ 
resource: - 



a. Teacher prepare 
^.•vlfnit library d 
■* e'« ^Jniv. libjaryj 
hi Other _ " „ 




School library 7 ; . *. 
Media .. . . fi *r\ 
bile IJ^rary g. "Free 



«. Overcome physical Jlimitatibns of time, 



i &<*t*fwl«e^iS^ 
;,\d. Vary' teaching aiatho&'^e. Qtnet • 



186. 



4i-_ 



_ • r ^4r«_ ih 1 ,..' *t ~ r Z . ,-._t.V'* ,. ■ . 1 ■ 

Par^o^tfle"! .'XL * . . Create: ant ic ipatory^set £ ^ ;_ . 

lesion l^'eft- pti Present objective .and ta^onale for learning . - 
. 0 S - - r- c i" Pteaent ins t rue t ional inpufc>l 

- '^'P^o^4* model ofs what Jltydents _are ;^o do 

■ v j ViS^f rs tandiftg t . ' • • v '- vV ' ----- 

- . „ ft feet '%^'rner -' ^p^M.«..db!^ ^vldlng -guided ■ 
* -pxaotlce '.' 't • • *- 

" g. Direct learner reaponli* by prowling independent 

♦practice •■ "_ ■ "^v_l'_li - _ \^C. v ' * < \ " * 
h." Asoessment* of learner reapo^sj^r , y \ . •;' 
I ■ *: Other — - ■ : ~ V* p- , 



Reason for not 
uejlng 
resources: 



Spec lal 
comment a: 



- Too jfclme" consuming*"); ,. ^ . . 
b'. Softvar* unavailable 
_C- ^rqVare_unavailable 
'd_. Can^t_operatd equipment ~- m '■ 

Text- adequate _^ _^ 

ff. Don't believe it would help 
toother ' . ■ " ■ 



... j.. 

* 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 '8 * 
171 ®©®@ ® © © © 0 © " 
0 123 4 5 8 7* 89" 
177®®©®® ©00©©- 
__S 1 23 4 5 6 7 8 8™ 
17T0I ®© 0® ®*@ ^® ©©- 
.0--i. 2>. 3 4 3 i \l • 9 " 
171*®®'©®®©®©©©- 
0 1 2 : 3 4 S fl 7 • » .— 
1M®®©0®©®®)©©? 

0 1 2 3 4 8 '« 7 8 8? 
111®®©®^®^®®©©- 
. 0 1 2 3 '4 5 6 7 8 8? 

v i«i®®©®®0®®0©? 
o + * * * a- a- -t ■ 8 - 

113©®©®®®®.®©©'' 
<j.>i a : 8 < 8 a 7 i s ■ 

iii©®®® ^0©©©- 
0 1 2 3 4 « a ^ i ^ ■ 

us ® ® 'i; ® ©©© ©O© ■ 

0 1 2 3 4 5 « 7 a a" 

1M®®®®®0®©0©" 
Pi 23456 788f 

117 ©I®®®® ©©©©©" 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 8 ■ 

i it © ® 1 s) vi >.© 0 ® © © ? 

s • • 0 1 2 3 4 5 5 7 8 8 " 

ill ® 0 0 0-I> 000®©? 

• __ 0 ) 2 3 4 3 3 7 8 8 ? 
1 M 0 0 ^' 'S- f »' 0 © " 

0 y' 2 3 .4 5 8 .7 88? 

191 (2) igp§ ® '^^'^i^ ® ® " 
^a" i iai--5 'i s' e^j. i-.a ? 
i iJ ® ® 5r® 0 0 ® 0 © © ■ 

; & v''2 I 4 5 8 7 -8 8 ! 

1 13 ^) ® © (£.' 0 0 0 © © ■ 

0 1 1 i' i 4' 3 6 7 a- 
154 0 0 £/ 1 5' 0 0 0 ©0 ■ 

"■ a 1 2 3 4 5 8 7 0i 9 _^ 

is5 0-0 , £ ,/ 5 Iv'i^^i*^©© 1 
' __ o *i 2 3 a 5 % r a 'a 1 

1 88 0 ® 0 i oj 0tl^a) «) © © ■ 

a 1 2 . ?. * f. '*" 1 
. i « / 0 'V 'i' ; s * ■ . 0. 0 ^' Q © ■ 
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L_ 0 1^3^^ »• 8 7 8 9 ? 
191 © Ciy00 0 0 0 © © © 1 
L__ 0 1 ? 3":4 5 6 7 8 9 
1 39 ® 0 0 0 «' 0 ® 0 Cl^ ? 1 
"1 'dAt^ 2 3 4 -5 6 7 8 9 1 
208 0 0' U- 00' V & © © © 

^;^<*» ••. ;r\ - ■ 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 

< / - 



2. 
3. 

4. 



5. 



Consider the description of this hypothetical lesson in business 
education as a lesson pre conference held between you and your 
cooperating teacher. Based on the i^ormation that is available, 
code the structured logbook record as -you would if you were 
preparing to teach this lesson.. 

Do you think tha t»'you could teach this lesson? 



From your experience wjE'tb using the checklist, can you recommend any 
changes in the lesson plan chepklist? ■ , . . . 

Suppose, that because of budge t res trie tioris , ^ou could only have ,' , 
ohe non-text resource to assist you in 'your own classroom, fth ityh 
resource would you choose as being- most valuable" to you? Why woula : 
you select _ ... ? * . < " '"" ^ ' 

: . , . , «r 

Consider the - oppos i te case,, which one' would you be most willing to 
give up? Why? ; ;. 



6,. j^Fof. -you , what is. the most important thing that, media can help you- do 
V • f f; ifr/^he classroom?. Other things? '*.'■:''",**' 



IwV^'ybu e^er wanted t*o use a non-text resource but couldn't for 



s write rfe also n : 



r 



V >. 



you • th,inlc your use of non- text resources, compares wi th 'o ther 
tea chfc r s in ~.fehe school? * '; * 



9* "Hayej^.<§i' -haSUariy sp fc ecj.al training or expef^erice working in media 
f ;. /ce^-ers^ g^plfec-arts Hepar tments", photo." studios e t'c , ? 




1^ 



1& 



.1. 
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- HYPOTHETICAL LESSON .ASSIGNMENT ' 



The task^ assigned to the intern by the .c'o -opera ting teacher during the 
weekly planning session was to, ;teach a uni t prl^Wdney management to an, 
eighth grade class- The unit was developed wfth the intent of helping 
students to gain a better understanding of how tQ botrow. mpney. 



The ^twenty-five. s.tudents ? in the class came, from p°re«domina tly working 
class homes. Most of their parents were employed by local businessmen ; 
or earned their live liho^d* by farming. Several of the students had 
ambition's Qf owning their own businesses . T^ey trended to be quite 
compe tative^^jicj^mal^ema tically inclined * w Two s tudents were repealing 
the grade and as ;such' y were', a" year b^Ld er * than the it classmates . The % . 
remainder wei^e go^d -in English and Social "Studies •Hiweve.r,,. - they \iid 

-.- : "'V / • -' : : • ., * * ^ -X: ■ * v 

not particularly ''like' the' challenge of solving math p rob terns ^ Ttt 

- *- • :, ; - 8 - , * - - . .- y , • • • 

general, wLth t>he expeption of- the one rriftins treamed student,* trie class 
was an average eigr^fh^ grader class ; 1 - . • . . ; . *- • T * ; ' , 

. •': ' > . ; i: 0* ' - "." ;■ "- : • . A 1 : ' 4 ' 

, - % . .'• ' - 1 '•• T ; . -.V • ' • _j - 

^ , The. major focus or objective' and :s ta^rtitigj p6iri£>to-£he planning o_f 

forty minute 'i^ffssbn (.the tHird in' a jserf^s o£''fi^e) .was to; have each " 

< i> ' student be able to compare the results of borrowing the same sutfi o£ 

" •' . . . : . . -<-': • " - ' / ,.; . 

/ .. * money f rom Jth^ee .different sources . The intern reviewed, ort the board , * # .1 

. ' • ■■■ ; ^ :> ' f ' ^ ; /' . v.-... o ] tr . • 

vf the^ f ormula ,1-PxRxT and worked through three examples gi\>en in the text. 

i- 4 v ^ Then," taking into account 1 other relevant cons idera tions developed in the 
*5t_ "* ■* - • ^ previous . liKssbng;^ the students were to discriminate between financially*. 

# % * X sound and unsound 'borrowing decisions ^ In times of high interest rates 
. and. tins ^lb^Le economies, suvival often ^epends on 1 earing th'J^>facts of 

; * '..172 • . ; • V 

-•^j " • z^.. : * , : ; " . ' . ^ 
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proper money management, early in life. 



The final planning for the lesson was done in the school library during- ^ 

' -. - - -- ----- ' V ' *J - 

a forty minute : spare period. An abbreviated . lesson plan was prepared toc*}£. 
assist the college supervisor during the re -conference and lessen 
observation sessions . .While looking through som\^ books for material . t<6 
reinforce the argumentns presented in the, text, the intern discovered j*5 
that §hort two - minute taped radio interyiew^ f ;wi th bank, credit union and ^ 
finance company ^officials were held by the library,. * 'Now, instead of >v . 
"having to go out and interview these ~ people ; a 1°£ of * time and energy 
could be saved by *'haVi#&> the students' lis-ten to the tapes. 

• -iT."": ' *' " . • v ' • ' v f .• ... : V ■;: 

Each student then had an opportunity to practice their Lhdividaul 

. • • - • _* . . _ _ ;' ' -^ - .., • . 

information gathering and"" computational ski 1 ls_ wh 7 i le the intern was left 

l __ __. / - _ _v 

free to check on the individual s to'den t ' s progress and moni tor th£ 

' J_'_ _ / . •' ' " " ^ '-' * a * , • , - " ' ■ * * 

'worthwhile discussion ithat naturally occurred among .the learners. >; , L' 



* . E 



y ■ a, ■ 

/ ■ • ' 9'"- -J 
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Education, and a M.Ed, in Adult Education in 196'8, 1970 and 1975 from 

, . .. "... _ ; ; [ 

the University of Saskatchewan. After teaching, for sev'e Sal? years in 
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• _ \ 1 V 
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